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VOCATIONS  WANTED 


IS  THERE  anything  more  painful  to  behold 
than  a  beautiful  field  where  the  harvest  goes 
to  waste  for  want  of  harvesters  ?  If  help  does 
not  come,  in  time  it  will  be  a  total  loss.  Such  a 
field  the  eyes  of  our  Divine  Saviour  beheld  when 
He  asked  us  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
send  harvesters  to  save  the  ripening  wheat. 

When,  during  my  visits  out  West,  I  saw  the 
fields  of  wheat  rippling  under  the  passing  breezes, 
I  often  thought  of  the  words  of  the  Divine  Master. 
Thousands  of  souls  there  were  lost  to  the  faith, 
for  they  had  no  one  to  administer  to  them.  Shall 
we  allow  them  to  perish  in  indifference,  a  prey 
to  many  sinister  proselytizing  influences?  This 
is  the  question  that  I  would  like  to  place  squarely 
before  the  Catholic  youth  of  our  land.  In  our 
ranks  is  there  not  enough  zeal  to  raise  an  army 
of  missionary  priests,  brothers  and  sisters?  Are 
we  to  fold  our  arms  as  if  this  problem  were  of 
no  concern  to  us?  Surely  this  is  not  the  Catholic 
way.  Imagine  our  dear  Lord  looking  at  you, 
His  eyes  on  your  eyes,  and  saying :  "I  need  your 
help  .  .  .  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  Sisters  of 
Service  have  been  labouring  in  this  field.  They 
are  but  a  handful  when  we  consider  all  the  work 
to  be  done.  We  would  need  an  army  to  cope 
with  the  growing  needs  of  the  missions.  We 
therefore  appeal  to  the  youth  of  our  country 
to  come  and  join  their  ranks  and  help  to  save 
the  Faith  in  many  souls.  By  doing  so  they  will 
give  to  their  life  real  value — a  life  measured  not 
by  the  coin  of  the  realm  but  by  the  assxired 
promises  of  God — a  life  of  sacrifice,  of  sacrifice 
that  participates  in  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  and 
shares  its  redemptive  power  ...  a  life  of  prayer 

"I  AM  FOB  GOD  AND  FOR  THE  POOR 


and  of  union  with  God  which,  if  we  are  faithful, 
gives  us  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

An  ideal  guides  everyone's  life.  The  higher  the 
ideal  the  higher  the  life.  We  draw  from  it 
courage  and  ambition.  Amid  the  storms  of  life 
it  is  like  the  compass  that  gives  us  our  course. 
Happy  the  soul  to  whom  God  gives  the  desire  to 
do  great  things  for  His  glory  and  His  love. 

There  are  today  many  Canadian  Catholic  girls 
who,  looking  at  the  map  of  our  country,  have 
the  urge  "to  push  out  into  the  deep" — to  cross 
the  Great  Lakes,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Church  in  that  part  of  our  immense  Dominion. 
Nurses,  school  teachers,  social  workers,  catechists 
are  wanted.  The  Sisters  of  Service  invite  them 
to  join  their  ranks,  to  give  their  life  to  the  apos- 
tolate  of  the  Home  missions.  What  a  lofty  ideal 
to  give  to  one's  life !  We  only  go  through  life 
once  and  we  should  strive  to  give  to  it  the 
greatest  value. 

The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  appeal  to  you  today.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late.  Come  now  when  the  fires  of 
youth  are  still  burning  bright.  Give  to  the  Lord 
and  to  His  Church  your  life  when  it  is  at  its  best. 
When  with  faith  in  God  and  love  of  our  Divine 
Saviour  we  throw  our  worldly  chances  away  we 
make  of  our  life  a  real  success.  We  lose  our  life 
to  find  it. 

Mother  Alphonsa,  Eose  Hawthorne  Lathrop, 
founded  a  community  to  care  for  the  destitute 
afflicted  with  incurable  cancer.  This  demanded 
women  with  heroic  courage  and  self-sacrificing 
zeal.  She  wrote:  "No  better  life,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced,  can  be  carried  by  women  of 
intellisrence,  and  I  long  to  have  truly  intelligent 
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and  noble  women  adopt  it,  for  I  can  never  my- 
self make  it  the  growth  it  should  be.  .  .  .  Send  me 
strong  young  women  or  delicate  and  brave  ones! 
O  Sisters,  as  yet  unseen,  come  with  your  many 
gifts  of  different  capacities  and  your  compassion 
to  Him  Who  lives  among  sufferers." 

I  make  bold  to  use  these  words  of  that  great 
heroic  soul,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  as  an  in- 
vitation to  our  young  womanhood  to  become 
apostles  in  our  great  Canadian  Home  Mission 
Field. 


OUR  PRAYER  FOR  YOU 

Jesus,  bless  our  Benefactors, 

Fill  their  homes  with  peace  and  love ; 
Hear,  0  Lord,  our  earnest  pleading 

Send  them  blessings  from  above. 

Angels  waft  our  prayers  to  heaven, 
Place  them  in  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Then  descend  with  blessings  laden, 
To  our  friends  God's  gifts  impart. 


Catechism  Classes  at 
Rycroft 

Here  at  St.  Michael's  3.30  p.m.  is  "catechism  time" 
for  the  Catholic  children  from  the  public  school.  Inter- 
est in  and  attendance  at  catechism  is  showing  much 
improvement.  Each  pupil  tries  "to  bring"  someone 
else  who  wouldn't  otherwise  come.  The  children  are 
fond  of  project  work  and  at  present  they  are  making 
a  Religious  Book  on  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  using  the 
Fauso-Oonti  pictures.  After  hearing  the  Bishop  ask 
stunners  like:  "Was  the  Blessed  Virgin  married?" 
last  summer,  we  are  trying  to  make  sure  of  all  these 
details  when  teaching. 

Catechism  for  the  High  School  students  is  part  text 
book  and  part  round  table  discussion.  Each  one  takes 
a  turn  at  reading  a  chapter  from  the  New  Testament 
(Monsignor  Knox's  translation)  and  then  asking 
questions. 

The  tiny  tots  under  Sister  N.'s  direction  are  a  Joy 
forever.  Their  comments  are  always  original  and 
sometimes  startling.  When  Sister  was  teaching  the 
lesson  on  angles  and  asked  what  other  spirits  existed 
besides  the  angels  and  God,  one  youngster  chirped, 
"Spirit  River."  (Spirit  River  is  the  name  of  our 
nearest  town).  Little  Paulette  (7)  is  learning  Eng- 
lish this  year  and  having  mastered  the  prayers  is  now 
one  of  the  assistant  teachers.  She  helps  Sister  with 
those  who  are  a  bit  behind  in  their  catechism.  This 
"Co-Operation  Pedagogy"  takes  place  far  off  in  the 
front  of  the  house  behind  the  cloak-room  door  for  fear 
of  eavesdroppers.  Douglas,  who  is  also  a  beginner, 
has  an  explanation  for  everything.  After  Sister  had 
told  the  story  of  Mary  Magdalene's  washing  Our 
Lord's  feet  with  her  tears  and  wiping  them  with  her 
hair,  he  said,  as  if  to  himself,  "But  what  did  she  wipe 
her  eyes  with — oh,  a  Kleenex,  I  suppose." 

Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven! 


Q  A£  YE  BEASTS  AND  CATTE  BESS  YE  THEjORD 
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Christmas  Comes  to  a  Country  School 


IP  YOU  are  a  country  scliool  teacher  you  need 
no  radio  or  newspaper  to  inform  you  that 
Christmas  is  approaching,  or  that  there  are 
"so  many  more  shopping  days  till  Christmas." 

The  Christmas  spirit  or,  rather,  the  awareness 
of  Christmas  shows  itself  with  the  first  frost. 
Early  in  October,  at  noon  one  day,  a  delegation 
of  little  ones  was  sent  in  to  ask :  "Sister,  are  we 
going  to  have  a  Christmas  concert?"  I  put  them 
off  by  telling  them  that  Hallowe'en  hadn't  come 
yet,  so  we  had  better  get  that  party  over  before 
thinking  of  Christmas. 

The  day  following  the  Hallowe'en  party  they 
returned  to  the  attack:  "Sister,  when  may  we 
draw  names  for  our  Christmas  gifts?"  "Are  we 
going  to  have  the  concert  at  night,  so  our  parents 
can  come?" 

It  was  decided  then  and  there  that  we  would 
have  a  concert  and  that  it  would  be  at  night. 
Then  the  fun,  work  and  worry  began.  Every  child 
had  to  be  put  into  something  so  as  not  to  hurt 
anyone's  feelings.  Parts  had  to  be  copied.  Little 
ones  who  could  not  read  had  to  say  their  lines 
over  and  over  again  after  the  teacher  in  order 
to  learn  them. 

Practice  began  in  earnest  about  the  first  week 
in  December.  The  excitement  and  commotion 
of  these  weeks  were  supreme.  During  art  periods 
we  coloured,  cut  and  pasted  Christmas  decora- 
tions. Everyone  was  active. 

A  week  before  the  concert  we  decided  to  put 
up  the  stage — a  simple  matter  of  hauling  twelve- 
foot  boards  from  the  shed  to  the  school,  dragging 
them  through  a  window  and  a  door,  then  laying 
them  across  six  "horses"  and  nailing  them  down 
to  make  them  secure. 

Sheets  were  then  suspended  on  a  wire  at  the 
front  and  back  of  the  stage.  No  sooner  was  the 
stage  up  than  the  whole  thirty  children  were  at 
one  time  on  top  of  it,  at  another,  underneath  it. 
The  next  chant  was:  "When  are  we  going  to  get 
the  TREE?"  This  is  a  task  for  the  older  boys, 
and  do  they  enjoy  it?  Especially  the  time  off 
from  classes !  Before  nine  the  following  day  they 
set  out.  At  noon  they  arrived,  rosy-cheeked  and 
beaming  with  pride  over  their  wonderful  choice 
of  a  tree.  But  alas !  Pull  and  tug  as  they  would 
it  would  not  go  through  the  door.  The  bushy 
lower  branches  had  to  be  cut  off.  Another  try— 
and  in  it  went!  Who  was  to  do  the  decorating? 
"May  I?"  "May  I?"  came  from  all  corners  of  the 
room.  To  which  the  answer  was:  "We'll  all 
help." 

Then  came  the  final  practice  on  the  morning 
of  the  concert ;  the  practice  when  everybody  does 

HAPPINESS  IS  THE  EXPRESSING  OP 


everything  the  wrong  way.  Every  carol  was  off 
tune  (or  maybe  it  was  the  teacher!) ;  half  of  the 
recitations  were  said  in  a  monotone,  the  oher 
half  in  a  sing-song.  The  different  parts  in  the 
play  were  either  mumbled  or  said  too  fast.  The 
gramophone  refused  to  play;  the  dances  were 
anything  but  graceful.  But  this  is  true  of  all 
final  rehearsals — so  why  worry! 

The  children  were  dismissed  at  noon  because 
some  boys  had  to  have  a  hair  cut,  the  girls  to 
take  out  bobby  pins,  curlers  and  rags  with  which 
they  had  SET  their  hair  the  night  previous.  I 
kept  a  couple  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  to  help 
put  on  the  finishing  touches. 

That  evening  I  had  supper  in  the  cottage  as  it 
wasn't  worth  while  to  go  home  and  come  back 
again.  At  5 :15  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  frozen 
snow.  Who  can  that  be?  Surely  they  are  not 
arriving  already!  Yes,  sure  enough,  one  family 
had  arrived — walked  three  miles  in  18°  below 
zero  weather.  "Goodness!"  I  reflected.  "The 
Christmas  Concert  must  mean  something  to  these 
people — much  more  than  I  realized.  They  haven't 
any  children  going  to  school,  yet  they  are  the  first 
to  come." 

By  6.45  all  the  school  children,  dressed  in  their 
finery,  had  an'ived  with  their  pa's  and  ma's, 
older  brothers  and  sisters.  By  7.00  all  seats  were 
taken  and  all  standing  room  occupied ;  some  were 
even  perched  on  the  top  of  the  library  where 


Cutting  the  Cliristmas  Ti'ee 
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Stage  Properties  Arriving 


they  could  get  the  best  view.  But — where  were 
the  two  gas  lamps  the  children  were  to  bring? 
When  asked,  one  child  replied  that  their  lamp 
worked  on  the  table  but  not  when  it  was  hung 
up.  That  one  was  off  the  list  because  it  had 
to  be  hung  up!  Another  said:  "You  can  have 
ours,  but  the  generator  is  no  good."  After  much 
discussion  two  of  the  men  decided  to  go  into  the 
next  district  to  get  one.  They  returned  with  the 
lamp  at  7.30  and  the  concert  began. 

Everything  moved  along  without  a  hitch. 
Everyone  Avas  his  brother's  keeper  and  the  older 
ones  helped  the  younger  ones  to  dress  for  their 
different  parts.  The  programme  was  a  thousand 
times  better  than  any  rehearsal  and  the  applause 
was  encouraging. 

Following  the  programme  Santa  danced  in  to 
the  tune  of  "Jingle  Bells."  As  Santa  called  out 
his  or  her  name  each  child  went  up,  some  timidly, 
others  running,  to  receive  a  gift.  But  the  greatest 
surprise  of  all  was  the  Christmas  stockings  and 
candy  donated  by  kind  benefactors  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  Each  year  these  good  friends  fill 
Christmas  stockings  with  toys,  games,  wearing 
apparel,  candy  and  gum  and  send  them  to  be 
distributed  among  the  children.  A  little  six-year- 
old,  when  asked:  "What  did  Santa  bring  you?" 
replied,  "A  big,  fat  Christmas  stocking  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  good  stuff."  Another  little  lad  told 
me  the  day  following  the  concert  that  he  took 
his  stocking  to  bed  with  him  and  every  time  he 
woke  up  he  felt  his  toys  and  ate  a  candy. 

s.o.s. 


Young  Women — Beware! 

Holy  Father  Speaks  Grave  Words  of  Warning 

DANGER  exists  everywhere  for  young  girls, 
and  evil  today  is  great  and  widespread." 
This  warning  was  sounded  by  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Pius  XII,  as  he  addressed  two  hundred 
delegates  of  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Young  Girls  at  Castel  Gandolfo  early  in  the  fall 
of  this  year,  "Ignorance,  weakness,  inexperience, 
exaggerated  fashions,"  the  Pope  said,  "cause  falls 
despite  safeguards,  and  often  because  of  the  new 
masculine  mentality  of  the  present  generation  of 
young  womanhood."  And  continuing,  the  Holy 
Father  said: 

"The  girl  of  today,  ealling  herself  modern,  still 
has  the  innate  and  tindeniable  characteristics  of 
her  sex,  which  cause  her  to  cultivate  a  danger- 
ous vanity.  She  has  the  illusion  of  believing  her- 
self superior  to  the  girlsi  of  former  generations." 

Lack  Experience 

'But  in  fact,  despite  the  appearance  of  greater 
knowledge,  modem  girls  are  less  soundly  in- 
structed and  their  experience  is  superfieial  and 
insufficient  to  guard  them  against  the  hypocrisies 
and  cunning  of  seducers. 

"They  think  they  can  read  eveiything  without 
courting  danger,  see  everything  and  experience 
everything,"  the  Pope  said.  "The  modem  girl 
rebels  even  against  the  suspicion  of  protection 
which  she  considers  a  humiliation  and  slavery. 
She  does  not  realize  the  need  for  safeguarding 
her  female  dignity  and  noble  pride  to  defend 
herself  against  seduction,  fraud  and  flattery,  of 
which  she  is  the  victim." 

Her  Religion  Is  Only  Skin  Deep 

"This  type  of  young  girl  finds  herself  disarmed 
in  the  face  of  danger.  She  thinks  she  is  re- 
ligious because  she  follows,  machine-like,  religious 
practices  of  which  she  does  not  understand  the 
elementary  basis. 

"She  has  but  a  superficial  varnish  in  apparent 
devotion,  without  substance,  depth  or  doctrine. 
Sipeedily  the  heart  is  destroyed  and  then  comes 
the  capitulation. 

"Often,  however,  thanks  be  to  God,  the  heart  of 
the  young  girl  is  not  completely  destroyed  but 
becomes  weak  and  dangerously  ill  and,  perhaps, 
mortally  wounded. 

"But,  at  least,  she  does  not  find  pleasure  in 
her  defections  and  is  penitent,  alternating  new 
sins  with  periods  of  repentance.  But  if  she  fails 
seriously  she  becomes  discouraged  and  depressed, 
and  these  two  bad  councillors  of  discouragement 
and  depression  make  it  appear  to  her  to  be  im- 
possible to  rehabilitate  herself  and  then  comes 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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AND  IT  CAME  TO  PASS 


An  Invitation 

THE  RINGING  of  the  telephone  on  Christmas 
Eve  was  indeed  the  pleading  of  the  Infant 
Jesus,  calling  the  sisters  to  spend  Christmas 
with  Him  in  a  very  special  way.  The  voice  on 
the  other  end  was  that  of  one  of  His  priests  (who 
could  better  represent  Him?)  and  the  conversa- 
tion ran : 

Priest:  Sister,  this  is  Father  B.  of  St.  K's  parish 
speaking.  I  have  two  country  missions  to  attend 
tomorrow.   Could  two  of  you  come  out  with  me  ? 

Sister:  You  mean  Christmas  morning,  Father? 

Priest:  Yes,  if  you  would.  I  thought  you  might 
be  able  to  find  an  infant  and  set  up  a  crib  in  one 
church,  and  teach  some  catechism  there,  while  I 
am  saying  Mass  at  the  other  mission. 

Sister:  Yes,  Father,  we'll  be  happy  to  go.  At 
what  time  will  you  call  for  us? 

Priest:  At  6:45.  Is  that  all  right? 

Sister:  Yes,  Father. 


Re-adjustment 

If  ever  plans  were  set  awry,  those  of  the  sisters' 
were,  that  evening.  Down  the  stairs  hastened 
Sister  X  and  into  the  office  where  last  touches 
to  the  decorating  were  being  given.  "Sister, 
would  you  mind  going  up  to  the  attic  and  rum- 
maging in  that  north  cupboard.  I'm  sure  there 
is  a  bundle  of  Christmas  carols  in  the  catechetical 
supply  box.  And  the  wax  infant,  in  the  large 
wooden  box  .  .  .  bring  that  down  also.  (At  last 
we  shall  find  a  use  for  it.)  No  time  for  explana- 
tions now.  Will  satisfy  your  curiosity  later." 

Then  to  the  Sister  in  the  chapel,  busy  at  the 
Crib.  "Sister,  would  you  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  you  didn't  go  out  to  midnight  Mass  tonight  ?  A 
priest  from  down  town  wants  two  of  us  to  go 
to  the  country  with  him  tomorrow  to  teach  hymns. 
.  .  .  and  you  sing  so  well  ,  .  ."  "Of  course  not, 
Sister,  I'll  go  gladly.  When  do  we  leave?"  And 
then  on  to  the  kitchen.  "Sister  dear,  there  will 
be  only  three  for  dinner  tomorrow.  Two  of  us 
are  going  to  be  somewhere  in  the  country.  Don't 
wait  for  us.  Just  open  your  gifts  and  enjoy  your- 
selves." "Enjoy  ourselves,  with  only  half  of  us 
here !  And  cooking  all  this  food  for  three.  Why 
can't  we  celebrate  on  the  26th?"  "Not  by  bread 
alone  doth  man  live  .  .  ."  quoth  Sister  as  she  went 
off  to  consult  with  the  fifth  member  of  the 
community  about  midnight  Mass.  And  so  it 
happened  that  towards  midnight,  three  sisters, 
instead  of  five,  stole  out  over  the  silent  snow- 
carpeted  earth,  to  the  little  church  across  the  way; 
and  two  sisters  remained  abed. 


On  the  Way- 
Next  morning,  the  outdoor  scene  had  changed. 
Strong  winds  drove  whirling  snowflakes  into  deep 
drifts  against  the  houses  and  all  but  obliterated 
the  roads.  Was  it  Satan  and  his  fiends  from 
Hell  who  were  thus  angrily  attempting  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  hundreds  of  missionary  priests 
Avho  would  have  to  strain  every  nerve  and  muscle 
that  morning  to  get  to  the  distant  rural  churches  ? 
The  reflections  of  the  two  Sisters,  gazing  out 
at  the  near-blizzard,  were  gloomy  indeed.  Would 
Father  B.  come  or  would  he  not?  Would  they  get 
through,  if  he  did  come?  Having  had  many  ex- 
periences, through  the  years,  of  being  stuck  for 
hours  in  prairie  snowdrifts,  they  decided  that  their 
best  plan  was  to  receive  Holy  Communion  before 
starting  out.  This  was  easy,  as  there  was  a  church 
across  the  road  and  a  holy  priest  at  prayer  there. 
They  had  not  finished  their  Thanksgiving  when 
Father  B's  car  could  be  heard  heavily  ploughing 
through  the  drifts.  He  had  come  earlier  than  he 
had  arranged  because  he  was  worried  about  the 
roads.  With  him,  he  had  a  young  lad  who  was 
to  help  shovel  a  way  for  the  car,  if  that  proved 
to  be  necessary.  The  Sisters,  not  being  able  to 
eat  breakfast,  slipped  some  cookies  into  a  bag, 
and  with  the  living  Christ  still  warm  within  their 
breast  and  His  waxen  image  safely  packed  in  a 
wooden  box,  they  set  out  in  the  dark  morning  to 
keep  Christmas  in  the  country. 

The  drive  out  was  slow,  the  roads  had  and  the 
visibility  poor.  On  the  way,  the  party  sang  hymns 
and  prayed.  The  Sisters  hoped  that  if  they  were 
going  to  die  in  an  accident  (for  the  car  kept 
sliding  towards  the  ditch  too  many  times  to  be 
assuring)  that  Father  B.  would  be  left  alive  to 
anoint  them,  so  that  they  might  appear  before 
Almighty  God  adorned  with  all  that  the  Church 
has  to  give.  But  their  time  had  not  yet  come, 
for  suddenly  they  found  themselves  in  a  farm- 
yard. 

Unexpected 

Faher  B.,  stepping  out  of  the  ear  into  the  dim, 
gray  morning,  led  the  way  to  the  house  while 
dozens  of  dogs  (or  so  it  seemed)  snarled  and 
growled  at  his  coming.  An  astonished  and  sleepy- 
eyed  woman  opened  the  door.  Mass  in  their  little 
church  was  scheduled  for  11  o'clock,  and  here,  at 
the  early  hour  of  8  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning 
was  a  priest  with  two  strange  Sisters!  Father 
B.  ushered  the  sisters  in,  told  the  woman  hurriedly 

that  he  was  off  to  Mission  K  ,  that  he  would 

be  back,  and  with  a  parting  "Get  Jake  up  and 
tell  him  to  go  out  and  cut  some  spruce  trees  so 
that  the  Sisters  can  make  a  crib,"  he  joined  the 
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boy  in  the  car  and  was  on  his  way.  The  Sisters 
did  not  find  it  pleasant  entering  this  strange 
home  at  such  an  inconvenient  hour,  but  they  re- 
called hat  their  lot  was  much  easier  than  that  of 
Mary  and  Joseph,  who  were  turned  from  so  many 
doors  with  the  blunt  refusal,  "No  room,  no  room." 
As  they  sat  in  the  stuffy  kitchen,  feeling  rather 
ill  at  ease,  and  trying  to  make  conversation,  they 
wished  the  good  woman  would  leave  the  room  so 
that  they  could  nibble  at  their  cookies.  Their 
thoughts  must  have  influenced  hers,  for  she  sud- 
denly asked  if  they  would  have  something  to  eat. 
They  replied  that  they  had  their  lunch  with  them 
but  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Olga,  one  of  the  many  children,  was  then  aroused 
from  her  sleep  to  make  the  Sisters  some  coffee. 
Apparently  the  art  was  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
humble  little  mother.  Olga  flounced  into  the 
room  looking  very  much  as  she  must  have  felt 
— aggrieved  at  being  disturbed  from  her  youth- 
ful slumber.  Soon  one  of  the  babies  set  up  a 
howl,  and  one  by  one,  the  younger  children 
appeared  in  the  kitchen,  in  varying  stages  of 
undress  and  Avith  such  a  variety  of  amazed  facial 
expressions  at  sight  of  two  visitors,  that  the 
Sisters  found  themselves  hard  put  to  restrain 
their  laughter  (or  was  it  hysteria?) 

Coffee  Complications 

Poor  Olffa  seemed  to  be  having  a  distressing 
time  gettine'  together  all  that  was  neeessarv  for 
a  CUP  of  coffee.  The  cover  of  the  pot  could  not 
be  found ;  the  cows  were  not  milked,  so  there  was 
no  cream :  and  the  stove  was  filled  with  green 
wood,  which  considerablv  delayed  the  boiling  of 
the  water.  The  Sisters  kept  wishinsr  they  hadn't 
mentioned  a  hot  drink.  (After  all,  what  hot  drink 
did  Marv  and  Joseph  have  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing!) "While  the  troublesome  preparations  at  the 
stove  were  going  on,  Jake,  the  lad  delegated  to 
cut  the  trees,  came  down  the  ladder  from  the 
loft  and  went  off  to  the  bush,  fasting.  The  aroma 
of  coffee  became  noticeable ;  and  Olga.  now 
beaming  with  delight  at  her  skill,  was  pouring 
out  two  cups  of  a  pale,  brown  liquid.  Although  it 
would  not  receive  the  label  of  approval  from  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  it  was  hot.  As  the 
Sisters  sipped  the  scalding  drink,  they  learned 
with  relief  that  the  family  had  plans  of  cooking 
a  turkey  dinner  for  three  o'clock,  for  the  many 
pairs  of  wide  young  eyes  gazing  at  every  bite  of 
cookie  they  took,  spoiled  their  appetite  and  filled 
them  with  the  fear  that  the  little  children  were 
very  hungry.  Little  children  are  always  hungry, 
no  doubt,  when  there  is  something  out  of  the  or- 
dinary to  be  eaten  and  they  accepted  the  cookies 
offered  to  them  with  great  delight. 

A  Crib  For  the  Infant 

Jake's  appearance  at  the  door  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  put  the  fire  on  in  the  church 


and  had  the  trees  cut,  was  received  with  pleasure 
by  the  Sisters.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  snack,  he 
and  the  Sisters,  laden  with  the  wax  infant  and 
the  hymn  sheets,  set  out  for  the  church.  The 
departure  of  the  unexpected  guests  was  doubt- 
less a  relief  to  the  family,  who  were  waiting  to 
wash  and  eat  in  the  little  kitchen.  The  storm 
was  still  raging  and  the  three  had  to  plough  their 
way  to  the  church,  through  drifts,  knee-high  in 
places.  However,  the  struggle  to  reach  it  was  not 
prolonged,  as  the  distance  to  be  covered  was  only 
an  eighth  of  a  mile. 

The  building  had  been  without  heat  since  the 
last  time  Mass  had  been  celebrated  there,  and 
although  the  stove  was  already  beginning  to  glow 
red,  the  warmth  it  gave  off  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  overwhelm  and  expel  the  cold.  As  the 
three  discussed  the  best  way  of  arranging  the 
crib,  they  felt  that  their  words  were  slipping 
frozen  from  their  lips.  With  much  rubbing  of 
gloved,  hands  and  stamping  of  feet,  the  body 
circulation  was  speeded  up,  while  the  construction 
went  on  apace.  The  three  trees  were  erected  in 
a  corner  after  having  donated  some  of  their 
branches  to  help  form  the  bed  for  the  infant.  The 
wooden  box  now  served  as  a  manger  and  even  the 
paper,  that  wrapped  it,  was  put  into  service  as 
an  earthen  floor.  The  waxen  image  of  the  little 
Baby  who  so  bravely  "set  out  to  be  a  Man,"  was 
then  laid  in  perhaps  the  poorest  crib  in  all  the 
world.  Jake,  having  performed  his  part  of  the 
undertaking,  went  home  to  finish  his  breakfast 
and  dress  for  Mass. 

Carols  for  the  Christ  Child 

The  Sisters  stood  as  close  to  the  stove  as  was 
possible  without  scorching  their  coats,  and  piled 
wood  into  its  depths  as  fast  as  it  could  be  eon- 
sxuned.  The  tabernacle  was  empty,  of  course, 
but  souls  that  had  already  that  morning  received 
the  "World's  Desire"  could  not  be  unaware  of 
His  abiding  Presence.  Time  did  not  lag.  Gradu- 
ally, the  biting  chill  of  the  building  gave  way 
to  a  more  benign  atmosphere.  The  older  children 
from  Jake's  home  shyly  slipped  in,  eager  to  see 
the  Crib  and  to  be  told  its  meaning.  "0  weary, 
weary  were  the  world,  but  here  is  all  aright." 
With  their  innocent  souls  shining  through  their 
eyes,  they  listened  in  rapt  attention  as  the  story  of 
the  coming  of  Chi'ist  was  related  to  them.  Then 
gathering  them  near  the  stove,  the  Sisters  handed 
out  the  hymn  sheets  and  choral  practice  began. 
Two  of  the  carols  were  already  familiar  to  the 
children  from  being  heard  over  the  radio.  This 
Avas  a  help.  Their  musical  ear  was  good  and 
their  voices  sweet.  This  was  even  better.  More 
people,  young  and  old,  appeared  and  by  ten- 
thirty  half  the  church  was  filled.  Soon,  all  who 
could  read  English,  were  adding  their  voices  to 
the  general  chorus  of  praise  to  Almighty  God 
and  in  a  short  time,  they  formed  a  very  respect- 
able choir.    Some  of  the  group  knew  a  Polish 
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Christmas  hymn,  and  several  of  the  older  German 
women  rehearsed  one  in  German.  The  singing 
went  on  until  all  were  getting  hoarse,  but  no  sign 
of  the  good  priest  could  be  seen.  The  congrega- 
tion was  growing  restless  and  the  boys  in  the 
back  seats  were  in  various  stages  of  physical 
combat. 

Christmas  Sermonette 

The  Sistei's  suddenly  remembered  that  Father 

B   had  hinted  in  the  car  that  he  might  be 

delayed  and  that  he  had  told  them  to  teach 
catechism  until  he  arrived.  In  spite  of  St.  Paul's 
admonition  to  women  to  keep  quiet  in  the  Church, 
Sister  X,  who  was  small  of  stature,  mounted  the 
predella  outside  the  Communion  rail  and  began 
the  story  of  the  Christ  Child.  As  the  children 
knew  no  catechism,  questioning  them  would  be 
iiseless  and  embarrassing,  so  the  lesson  had  to 
be  in  the  form  of  a  sermonette.  Just  as  Sister  X 
was  feeling  very  much  like  a  woman  evangelist 
and  wondering  if  she  appeared  as  foolish  to  the 
wide-eyed  men,  women  and  children  before  her 
as  she  did  to  herself,  the  sudden  opening  of  the 
door  and  the  gust  of  wind  and  snow  that  blew 
down  the  aisle  gave  notice  that  the  priest  had 

arrived.    Father  B  ■  tramped  in,  stamping 

snow  from  his  feet  and  the  boy  with  the  Mass 
kit  followed.  During  the  few  confessions  (there 
were  six)  the  Sisters  removed  the  vestments  from 
the  valise  and  set  up  for  Mass. 

Christ's  Mass 

Father  B  ,  looking  haggard  and  old,  in 

spite  of  his  youth,  began  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
Sister  Y's  fine  voice  led  the  singing  while  Sister 
X  walked  up  and  down  the  aisle  looking  sharply 
at  those  who  did  not  produce  enough  volume,  and 
between  hymns  explained  parts  of  the  Mass.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  young  priest's  powers  of 
concentration  that  he  was  able  to  continue  his 
conversation  with  God,  the  Father,  while  the 
parishioners  and  the  Sisters  behind  him  were 
disturbing  the  usual  quiet  of  the  sacrifice  with 
their  hymns  of  jubilation. 

Holy  Mass  was  over.  The  tender  little  Christ 
Child  had  been  offered  to  God  the  Father  for 
man's  salvation.  How  earthly  human  creatures 
are  to  forget  this  stupendous  truth  so  soon !  The 
people  were  milling  about,  shaking  hands  with 
one  another,  joking  and  thinking  of  getting  home 
to  dinner.  No  one  visited  the  crib  but  two  old 
women  and  the  children. 

A  bright-eyed,  middle-aged  woman  shook  hands 
with  the  Sisters  and  told  them  they  were  invited 
to  her  house  with  the  Father.  A  bent  old 
lady  hobbled  up  and  thrusting  two  dollars  into 
Sister  Y's  hand,  whispered,  "Give  one  to  the  other 
schwester."  The  church  emptied  quickly.  In 
below-zero  weather  people  do  not  linger  about, 


but  are  off  in  their  sleighs  and  cars  with  haste. 

Father  B   approached  the  Sisters.  "I'm 

sorry,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  to  go  up  the  road 
to  baptize  twin  babies.  You  wait  here,  in  the 

church  with  Mr.  Q   (the  husband  of  the 

lady  who  had  extended  the  invitation  to  dinner) 
and  the  boy.  I'll  be  back  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour." 

The  boy  having  finished  packing  the  priest's 
bag,  assisted  with  the  dismantling  of  the  crib. 
It  was  an  easy  task.  The  trees  and  their  severed 
branches  were  thrown  out  in  the  snow,  the  infant 
was  returned  to  its  box  and  the  box  wrapped 
in  paper.  The  hymn  sheets  wex'e  picked  up  from 
the  benches  and  the  floor,  and  rolled  into  a 
bundle.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  sit 
by  the  fire  in  the  empty  building  and  try  to  make 
conversation.  It  wasn't  easy.  The  boy  was 
frankly  bored.  That  was  not  strange.  "What  boy 
would  wish  to  be  marooned  in  an  empty  church 
with  two  strange  Sisters  and  an  elderly  man  at 
one  o'clock  on  a  Christmas  Day?  The  fire  was 
slowly  dying  down,  but  as  the  priest  was  expected 
back  so  soon,  and  as  it  was  dangerous  to  leave 
burning  embers  in  that  old  building  with  its 
creaking  walls  and  cracked  chimney,  it  was 
thought  best  to  add  no  more  fuel.  The  wind  was 
roaring  through  every  crack.  Time  dragged  on 
and  great  weariness  and  chilliness  began  to  have 
a  drowsy  effect  on  the  four  Christians.  At  two 

o'clock  Father  B  had  not  returned  and  Sister 

Y  went  to  a  corner  to  pray.  Sister  X  thought 
it  must  be  something  like  being  in  jail  and  said 
a  prayer  for  Archbishop  Stepinac.  At  three 
o'clock,  the  church  was  so  cold  that  feet  and 
hands  began  to  ache.  The  boy,  peering  through 
a  spy-hole  in  the  frosty  pane,  for  the  hundredth 
time  announced  that  a  car  was  coming  down  the 
north  road. 

Christmas  Dinner 

With  the  Czecho-Slovakian  in  the  front  seat 

with  Father  B  and  the  boy  and  the  Sisters 

in  the  back,  the  car  turned  down  the  west  road. 

The  journey  did  not  seem  long,  as  Father  B  

recounted  his  experiences  and  mishaps  before  he 
finally  got  the  two  babies  baptized  and  made 
brothers  of  the  Child  in  the  Stable.  Sister  X 
began  to  quote  to  herself: 
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"The  little  Babe,  a  few  hours  old. 
Is  come  to  rifle  Satan's  fold  .  .  ." 

Suddenly,  Nature  changed  her  mood.  The 
savage  wind  retired  and  left  the  world  to  the 
genial  sun,  now  slowly  descending  behind  the 
horizon.  The  world  seemed  to  take  on  an  un- 
earthly beauty  as  streamers  of  gold  and  red  and 
pink  swept  the  sky  and  bathed  the  soft,  clean 
snow  in  their  glory.  Even  the  drifts  looked 
less  formidable  under  fhe  softening  touch.  The 
car  turned  to  the  left,  and  straight  ahead  the 
sprawling,  friendly  home  of  the  host  smiled  a 
greeting  from  every  lamp-lighted  window.  As 
the  car  pulled  into  the  yard  the  man's  face 
brightened.-  Home  at  last !  The  door  swung  open 
and  it  seemed  to  the  Sisters  that  hundreds  of 
happy  faces  were  beaming  out  at  them.  Actually 
there  were  only  about  three  dozen  in  the  party. 
It  was  a  Christmas  gathering  of  all  the  Czecho- 
Slovakians  in  the  district,  and  most  of  them  were 
relatives.  The  Sisters  felt  a  great  wave  of  shyness 
and  weariness  sweep  over  them.  To  have  to  face 
such  a  crowd  of  strangers  who  could  hardly  speak 
their  language !  But  then,  these  strangers  were 
friendly  and  full  of  respect;  those  that  Mary 
and  Joseph  faced  in  Egypt  were  not  .  .  . 

The  Sisters  found  themselves  swept  into  the 
midst  of  the  happy,  lively  crowd.  Father  B — ; — 
was  making  the  introductions  and  having  diffi- 
culty getting  names  and  faces  correct.  The  host 
led  the  way  to  the  dining  room  where  a  long 
white  table,  heavily  laden  with  food,  was  waiting. 
Only  the  elders  seated  themselves  at  the  table 
with  "the  Father."  The  young  people  had  tables 
out  in  the  kitchen.  The  meal  was  bountiful, 
beginning  with  rich  chicken  noodle  soup  and 
emijracing  turkey,  goose,  ham  and  beef,  as  well 
as  several  varieties  of  vegetables,  pies  and  cakes. 
Conversation  was  not  dull,  for  the  old  people 
began  to  reminisce  of  Christmasses  they  had  spent 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  beautiful  ornaments 
in  the  big  stone  churches  there,  and  the  lights 


and  the  gaiety.  Indeed  Canada  was  a  barren 
country  to  live  in!  The  violins  and  tambourmes 
were  brought  out.  Carols  from  the  "Old  Country" 
delighted  the  ears  of  the  listeners.  But  perhaps 
the  memory  that  will  remain  longest  with  the 
Sisters  will  be  that  of  the  dear  old  lady,  who, 
after  all  the  courses  had  been  finished  and  the 
diners  were  leaning  back  in  their  chairs  engaged 
in  merry  conversation,  reached  over  and  speared 
with  her  fork  a  foot-long  home-made  sausage 
which  she  took  up  in  her  hand  and  munched 
contentedly  until  grace  was  said. 

The  meal  was  long,  so  Father  B  refused 

the  pressing  invitation  to  remain  for  the  even- 
ing's festivities.  Many  miles  had  to  be  covered 
before  the  city  would  be  reached  and  the  Sisters 
wished  to  be  home  by  nine.  He  gave  his  priestly 
blessing  to  the  happy  gathering  and  then  with 
a  big  smile  and  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he  was  in 
his  car  and  driving  out  of  the  yard.  The  boy 
was  in  the  front  seat  with  him.  The  Sisters,  with 
the  wax  infant  and  the  hymn  sheets,  sat  erect 
and  silent  in  the  back.  Perhaps  they  were  medi- 
tating on  the  "Return  from  Egypt." 


The  first  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream 
is  for  the  dreamer  to  "wake  up." 

*  *  * 

If  you  want  work  well  done,  select  a  busy  man ; 
the  other  has  no  time. 

*  «  * 

He  who  does  only  what  his  salary  calls  for, 
will  never  have  much  salary  to  call  for. 

*  <«  » 

A  river  first  becomes  crooked  by  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance — and  so  does  man. 


IN  PRAYER  IT 
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An  S.O.S.  Catechist  Writes  and 

Remembers 


BRRR,  it's  cold !  Just  listen  to  that  wind 
whistling  through  our  trees,  and  see  those 
snowflakes  whirling  and  dancing  outside 
the  window!  During  weather  such  as  this,  it  is 
good  to  be  sitting  at  a  desk  ...  a  pile  of  lessons 
to  right,  another  to  left  .  .  .  might  just  as  well 
get  started  at  correcting  them. 

"98%.  This  is  a  very,  very  good  paper,  Lilly. 
God  bless  you." 

As  I  write  this  little  note  my  thoughts  go  back 
to  the  summer  and  I  see  Lilly  coming  along  to 
catechism  class,  swinging  her  lunch  pail  in  one 
hand  and  holding  tightly  to  five-year-old  Mary 
with  the  other.  Mary  was  a  bright-eyed  little 
mischief-maker.  She  was  five  and  hence  didn't 
get  much  attention  during  the  all-too-short  hours 
of  class.  One  day  as  I  was  explaining  the  Rosary, 
she  raised  her  hand.  "Sister?"  "Yes,  Mary?" 
"Sister,  do  you  want  to  know  how  I  learn?" 
"How,  Mary?"  "I  learn  by  listening  to  the 
others."  Never  was  a  truer  word  spoken.  She 
learned  much  during  the  ten  days  of  catechism. 
Another  day,  she  went  to  endless  trouble  to  reach 
the  holy-water  font,  dipped  her  hand  in  the  water, 
touched  her  forehead  and  her  right  shoulder  and 
then  proceeded  up  the  aisle.  Taking  her  hand  I 
started  to  show  her  how  to  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  properly.  "Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  chuckle, 
"I  always  take  a  short  cut !"  .  .  . 

"100%.  Excellent,  Tommy.  Are  you  remembering 
to  say  your  ejaculations?" 

That  reminds  me  of  a  two-weeks'  stay  at  their 
home  this  summer,  while  teaching  catechism  in 
the  district.  One  morning  after  a  heavy  rain- 
storm, John  drove  us  in  the  wagon  to  the  little 
white  school-house,  two  miles  away,  for  class.  "We 
splashed  through  and  sank  into  mxid  up  to  the 
hubs.  "Wearing  his  mother's  white  plastic  rain- 
coat, carrying  Larry's  lunch  box  (graciously  lent 
to  me  for  the  duration)  putting  up  with  thousands 
of  mosquitoes  that  endlessly  zoomed,  landed  and 
stingingly  filled  up,  on  every  available  spot,  I 
enjoyed  the  ride.  "We  picked  up  the  other  chil- 
dren as  we  went  along.  Not  one  child  missed 
because  of  the  bad  roads. 

On  "Wednesday,  the  children  studying  the 
picture  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  learned  that 
St.  Joseph's  frown  was  due  to  his  worrying  about 
bandits  that  lived  in  the  surrounding  hills  and 
might  attack  suddenly.  As  usual  in  the  after- 
noon, instead  of  recess,  we  walked  over  a  mile 


to  the  little  church  hidden  away  among  the  poplar 
trees,  for  Rosaiy,  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  choir 
practice.  On  the  way  over  two  "bandits"  jumped 
out  at  us.  Of  course  we  were  terrified !  The  two 
"desperadoes"  were  laughing  heartily.  "Why? 
Because  they  had  scared  us?  Oh,  no!  Their  little 
brothers,  Reuben  and  Lariy,  had  walked  along 
in  the  ditch  behind  them  and  as  they  passed, 
Larry  said  to  Reuben,  "Just  think,  no  one  knows 
that  we  are  here  but  God!"  The  humor  of  the 
comment  amused  the  two  older  boys  io  such  an 
extent  that  they  stepped  out  of  character.  You 
never  know  the  result  of  your  lessons. 

The  First  Communicants)  were  studying  about 
the  wonderful  things  Jesus  did  when  He  was 
on  this  earth.  ""What  did  God  do  for  the  blind 
man,  Elsie?"  "He  made  him  see.  Sister."  ""What 
did  God  do  for  the  dumb  man,  Bernice?"  "He 
made  him  smart.  Sister!" 

The  children  here  were  very  eager  to  learn  all 
they  could  during  the  two  weeks,  but  two  of 
them  had  to  stay  home  to  care  for  invalid  mothers 
the  second  week.  In  order  not  to  miss  too  much, 
they  came  two  afternoons',  copied  in  their  note 
books  all  that  the  others  had  learned,  and  had 
a  private  class  at  recess.  Surely  God  gave  them 
very  special  graces  for  this  proof  of  love  for 
Him.  .  .  . 

"85%,  Johnny.  Is  this  your  very  best  work?  Did 
you  study  well  before  you  filled  in  the  answers?" 

Johnny's  lessons  recall  our  trip  and  stay  at 
E.  .  .  .  "We  were  there  only  five  days.  The  first 
morning  the  children  arrived  by  truck  and  car 
from  farms,  many  miles  distant,  bringing  their 
bedding  with  them.  Since  all  did  not  have  a  place 
to  stay  in  the  village,  two  boys  slept  in  the  loft 
over  the  sacristy  and  two  made  up  their  beds 
on  a  pile  of  shavings  in  the  garage.  They,  with 
Father's  help,  prepared  their  own  meals. 

When  all  had  arrived  we  asked  them  to  come 
over  to  church.  Not  one  of  them  genuflected  to 
our  hidden  Saviour,  as  they  had  never  visited 
Jesus  before.  Sister  asked  them  to  kneel.  No 
one  stirred.  Again  Sister  asked  them  to  kneel, 
explaining  that  Ave  kneel  when  we  come  into 
church,  because  Jesus  is  present  in  the  tabernacle. 
After  much  hesitation  one  child  did  kneel  and 
gradually  the  rest  followed  suit.  "In  the  Name 
of  the  Father  ..."  "Onr  Father  .  .  ."  "Hail 
Mary  ..."  Of  the  thirty  children,  only  four  knew 
any  prayers.  These  four  were  children  who  have 
been  taking  our  lessons.  It  is  at  a  time  like  this 
that  you  see  the  necesity  of  teaching  catechism 
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by  mail  to  children  who  never  receive  regular 
catechism  instruction. 

With  Johnny,  were  his  brother,  his  three  sisters 
and  eight  other  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  comprising  the  First  Com- 
munion class.  All  were  so  eager  and  enthusiastic 
that  time  meant  nothing  to  them.  They  did  not 
wish  to  stop  even  for  dinner.  Everything  was 
new  and  interesting.  When  preparing  them  to 
make  their  First  Confession,  Johnny,  fifteen,  said, 
"Sister,  I  think  I  learned  how  to  go  to  Confession, 
before,  when  I  was  seven."  "Have  you  made 
your  First  Confession?"  "I  don't  think  so.  Sister, 
but  I  remember  learning,  'Bless  me.  Father' ". 
He  was  right.  While  making  our  retreat  at 
Edson,  and  talking  about  our  few  days  with  these 

children,  we  learned  that  Sister  P   had 

taught  them  eight  years  before,  but  owing  to 
weather  conditions  they  had  never  made  their 
First  Confession  or  received  their  First  Com- 
munion, and  this  was  the  first  opportunity 
since  then.  Many  were  the  interesting  answers 
we  received  from  these  pupils,  who  were  learn- 
ing the  truths  of  religion  for  the  first  time. 
Sister  explained  the  two  natures  of  God  to  her 
class.  To  see  if  they  understood  she  asked,  "Is 
Jesns  Christ  both  God  and  Man?"  Joe  ventured 
to  answer,  "Yes,  Jesus  is  half  God  and  half  man." 

The  children  were  ready  to  make  their  Fy.'st 
Communion  on  the  beautiful  Feast  of  Our  Lady's 
Assumption.  They  had  learned  two  hymns  Satur- 
day night,  and  all  had  been  to  Confession.  For 
those  who  had  been  to  Confession  before,  it  took 
persuading  to  get  them  to  say,  "It  is  a  year  (or 
the  time)  since  my  last  Confession."    They  in- 

IF  WE  HAVE  NOT  PEACE  WITHIN  OURSEIiVES,  IT 


sisted  on  saying,  "This  is  my  second,  or  my  third 
Confession."  Before  Mass,  on  this  lovely  Sunday 
morning,  some  of  the  women  of  the  parish  were 
busy  arranging  veils  of  white  curtaining  on  the 
fair  hair  of  the  girls  (the  only  additional  adorn- 
ment they  had,  for  they  were  dressed  in  ordinary 
clothes,  freshly  laundered  for  the  occasion)  and 
tying  ribbons  on  the  right  arms  of  the  boys. 
Johnny  had  been  so  busy  learning  his  prayers  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  go  to  the  barber,  so  now  the 
barber  came  to  Johnny,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  preparations,  cut  his  hair.  The  children  said 
prayers  and  sang  during  Mass  and  all  received 
their  dear  Lord.  It  was  a  day  they  will  never 
forget.  The  pity  was  that  only  one  parent  was 
there  to  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  their  children.  Dis- 
tance and  indifference  kept  them  at  home. 

We  held  class  again  on  Monday.  The  children 
couldn't  hear  enough  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord. 
When  it  was  time  to  leave  there  was  a  chorus  of, 
"Just  one  more  picture.  Sister."  "Please,  Sister, 
another  story  about  Jesus."  But  all  good  things 
come  to  an  end,  so  with  a  promise  to  show  the 
rest  of  the  pictures  next  year,  we  reluctantly 
rolled  up  the  chart  and  went  over  to  church  for 
Benediction. 

Father  M  Avas  going  to  drive  four  of  the 

children  home  and  asked  us  if  we  would  like  to 
see  the  country  that  made  up  his  mission  terri- 
tory. Afer  thirty  miles  through  beautiful  hill 
country,  we  stopped  at  the  lane  leading  up  to 
the  home  of  Elsie  and  her  two  brothers.  "Good- 
bye, Father,  Goodbye,  Sisters.  Thank  you  very 
much."  "Goodbye,  children,  don't  forget  to  say 
your  morning  and  night  prayers.  We'll  be  back 
next  year  and  we  hope  you'll  be  able  to  tell  us 
that  you  said  them  every  day." 

We  continued  on  to  Phyllis's  home.  Since  she 
lived,  actually,  in  the  bush,  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  give  Father  directions,  how  to  follow  the 
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faint  trail  through  to  her  home.  After  three 
miles  over  this  winding  path,  we  came  to  a  small 
clearing.  Here  a  comfortable  house  was  being 
built,  to  replace  the  old  log  homestead.  Phyllis, 
who  was  quite  shaken  up  from  the  trip  in  the 
back  of  the  jeep,  went  into  the  house  to  rest. 
We  talked  to  her  parents  and  admired  the  new 
house.  Just  as  we  were  ready  to  leave,  Phyllis, 
still  quite  pale,  came  out  and  with  a  sweet  smile 
said,  "Thank  you.  Father,  for  the  holiday.  Thank 
you,  Sisters,  for  teaching  me  catechism."  She 
called  it  a  holiday !  Never  have  we  had  a  child 
who  studied  as  hard  as  she  did  for  those  five  days. 
But  for  her  it  had  been  just  that — a  holiday.  She 
enjoyed  every  moment  of  each  well-filled  day. 
She  assisted  at  Mass  each  morning,  memorized 
prayers,  said  the  Rosary,  lunched  outdoors, 
studied  the  Life  of  Jesus,  played  softball  and 
sang  hymns.  These  ri<3li  and  glorious  experiences 
made  an  impression  on  this  little  gii'l  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

In  all,  it  was  five  days  of  many  consolations 
for  the  devoted  missionary  priest  who  had  spent 
so  many  arduous  weeks  preparing  for  this  event. 
It  was  five  days  of  great  happiness  for  us,  also, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  helping  these  precious 
members  of  the  Church.  As  for  the  children,  who 
had  hitherto  been  acquainted  with  the  Church  by 
an  infrequent  and  distracted  attendance  at  Holy 
Mass  (which  they  did  not  understand)  in  a  bare 
and  ugly  hall— this  new  acquaintance  with  Her 
love,  Her  teaching  and  Her  necessity  to  their 
happiness,  was  a  revelation;  and  please  God,  an 
invitation  to  a  greater  love  and  appreciation  of 
Her  beauty  and  worth.  .  .  , 

There  goes  the  bell  for  prayers.  The  wind  is 
still  blowing  but  it  is  no  longer  snowing. 

S.O.S. 


A  HEAVENLY  LOAN 

These  hands  with  which  I  give  or  take 

Are  not  my  own! 
These  hands  with  which  I  make  or  break 

Are  just  a  loan — 
For  He  Himself  must  leave  to  human  hands 
The  thousand  things  that  human  life  demands 
To  ease  the  load  of  care,  the  daily  grind : 
To  carry  out  His  will  toward  all  mankind, 
To  reach  the  fallen  and  the  faltering  soul — 
To  point  the  way  toward  the  Eternal  Goal. 
And  so  I  hold  that  these  two  hands 

(While  not  my  own) 
Are  part  and  parcel  of  His  Plans 

A  PRICELESS  LOAN. 


YOUNG  WOMEN— BEWARE  ! 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

abandonment.  Many  who  have  given  themselves 
to  a  life  of  sin  began  their  sad  career  in  this 
way,"  the  Pope  said. 

Protection  Needed 

"What  protection  they  would  have  needed  to 
save  them  when  there  was  still  time,  and  what 
great  need  they  have  now  to  rise  again  to  a  new 
life !" 

"Your  task,"  the  Pope  told  the  delegates,  "is 
holy  and  difficult,  but  it  is  a  task  which  you  have 
decided  to  assume  in  your  Christian  and  super- 
natural charity." 

The  Pope  declared  that  though  a  young  woman 
brought  up  in  the  theory  of  a  secluded  life  ran 
the  risk  of  becoming  the  victim  of  surprise  at  her 
first  contact  with  the  world,  the  girl  of  today 
often  deluded  herself  that  the  complete  opposite 
would  make  her  strong,  immune  and  ready  to 
defend  herself. 

Danger  in  Fajniliaxity 

"She  does  not  want  to  understand  that  perma- 
nent familiarity  with  the  other  sex  and  equality 
in  work  and  attitude — held  back  within  strict 
moral  limits  in  the  past — impels  her  sooner  or 
later  to  exceed  the  limits." 

The  modern  young  woman  retains  a  tendency 
"if  not  towards  childish  vanity  then  towards  a 
still  more  dangerous  coquetry  and  she  allows 
herself  to  be  trapped." 

"Today  one  talks  no  longer  of  one  sheep  lost 
out  of  one  hundred — it  is  the  whole  flock  that 
is  in  danger.  The  Shepherd  is  impeded  in  His 
work,  not  so  much  by  the  hostility  of  the 
enemies  of  God  or  from  libertines  who  see  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  prey,  or  from  even  more 
ignominious  dealers  who  make  themselves  rich  by 
what  is  known  with  awful,  but  strict,  exactness 
as  'the  white  slave  trade,'  but  by  the  indifference, 
carelessness  and  cynicism  of  so  many  people  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  Christian,  convinced  and 
practising  Catholics." 
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Arrivals  and  Departures 

WINTER  has  come  to  Eidson ;  the  brown  and 
gold  of  autumn  have  given  place  to  the 
pastel  skies,  the  snow-splashed  evergreens 
and  the  silvery  haze  of  winter.  In  the  hospital 
life  goes  on  at  an  unbelievably  rapid  rate. 

We  have  had  an  arrival  and  a  departure  of  note 
recently.  Reverend  Sister  General  arrived  to 
make  her  annual  visitation  in  mid-October. 
Though  this  was  her  first  visit  to  Edson  as  Sister 
General,  Sister  is  no  stranger  here.  Superior 
of  this  mission  for  many  years,  Sister  General 
was  welcomed  by  both  sisters  and  people  as  an 
old  and  well-loved  friend.  Her  stay  with  us  was 
all  too  brief ;  it  was  with  real  regret  that  we  said 
goodbye. 

The  departure  of  Sister  Wymbs  for  Toronto 
was  another  milestone  in  the  history  of  Edson 
mission.  Twenty-one  years  ago  Sister  Wymbs 
opened  St.  John's  Hospital  with  little  of  either 
money  or  help,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  faith 
and  courage.  Sister's  treasure  chest  of  memories 
is  rich  and  full.  The  early  days  were  hard  in- 
deed, as  pioneering  is  always  hard  ;  the  generosity 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  first  group  of  Sisters 
was  heroic.  Sister  Wymbs  leaves  us  after  de- 
voted service  during  which  time  the  work  she 
started  has  grown  beyond  belief.  We  feel  sure 
she  is  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  the  old  frame 
building  of  many  inconveniences  has  given  place 
to  a  modern,  smoothly-running,  well-equipped 
hospital  which  ranks  high  among  the  small  hos- 
pitals in  Alberta.  May  God's  choice  blessing  and 
His  rich  reward  be  hers  even  here  below. 

Tragedies 

Winter  brings  its  quota  of  accidents,  some 
slight,  some  serious,  some  tragic.  The  lumber 
camps  in  the  district  have  settled  into  their  winter 
routine  with  increased  personnel.  Some  of  the 
men  bring  their  families  to  the  camps  which  are 
usually  in  the  bush  well  off  the  beaten  track.  One 
man  brought  his  wife  of  a  few  days  and  his 
five-year-old  son  by  a  former  marriage.  The 
morning  following  their  ai'rival  in  camp,  the 
father  started  the  fire  in  their  cabin,  then  leaving 
his  wife  and  son  sleeping,  he  went  to  the  cook- 
house for  breakfast.  Ten  minutes  later  he  saw 
his  cabin  in  flames.  Before  help  arrived  the 
woman  wakened,  pushed  the  child  through  a 
window  and  crawled  through  herself  only  to  fall 
exhausted  beside  the  burning  house.  Both  victims 
Avere  brought  forty  miles  to  the  hospital  and 


both  were  in  a  pitiable  state.  The  poor  husband 
was  dazed  with  grief.  The  following  twenty-four 
hours  were  harrowing  indeed,  not  only  for  the 
grief-stricken  relatives  but  for  doctors  and  nurses 
as  well.  The  staff  worked  for  hours  cleansing 
and  dressing  burned  areas  and  giving  continuous 
plasma.  We  knew  we  were  waging  a  losing  battle 
for  the  woman's  life,  ninety  per  cent  of  her  body 
was  burned  and  she  lived  only  seven  hours,  but 
we  did  hope  to  save  the  little  boy.  God,  how- 
ever, decreed  otherwise  and  the  child  died  the 
following  day. 

Deaths  somehow  seem  to  come  in  threes  here 
iu  Edson  and  this  time  was  no  exception.  The 
third  death  was  equally  tragic.  A  young  man, 
the  father  of  six  children  the  oldest  ten  years, 
went  over  a  three  hundred  foot  cliff  in  his  truck ; 
though  he  lived  several  hours  he  did  not  regain 
consciousness.  It  is  terrifying  to  think  of  these 
young  lives  being  hurled  suddenly  into  Eternity 
to  come  face  to  face  with  an  infinitely  just  judge. 
What  a  blessing  and  a  consolation  we  Catholics 
have  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints. 
Though  we  were  powerless  to  hinder  the  approach 
of  death  to  these  poor  victims,  one  could  and  did 
storm  heaven  with  prayers  for  them,  confident 
in  our  knowledge  that  the  Mercy  of  God  is  as 
limitless  as  His  Justice. 

State-Control  Or  Charity? 

Two  of  our  number  have  recently  returned  from 
Calgary  where  they  attended  the  annual  Con- 
ventions of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  and 
the  Associated  Hospitals  of  Alberta.  The  trend 
in  the  hospital  field  follows  the  general  trend 
towards  state  control,  although  the  Dominion- 
wide  support  given  the  Blue  Cross  Plan  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Canadian  people  are  satisfied  to  have  their 
medical  services  operate  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
One  aspect  of  the  matter  which  may  not  be  gen- 
erally recognized  is  this:  the  introduction  of 
state  health  insurance  will  bring  to  an  end  our 
traditions  of  Christ-like  charity  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  traditions  which  have  come  down  as  a 
national  heritage  from  the  days  of  Jeanne  Mance 
and  ^Mother  Catherine  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
the  ideal  of  love  of  neighbour  for  love  of  God 
which  brought  the  first  Grey  Nuns,  by  canoe  and 
by  portage,  to  Western  Canada  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  early  settlers,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  children  and  nursing  the  sick.  One  won- 
ders, do  the  Canadian  people  really  want  to  lose 
their  voluntary  hospitals. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Sister  of  Service  Speaks  at  Alberta  Nurses' Convention 


AT  the  Alberta  Nurses'  Conventiou  held  in 
Calgary  last  Novemher  Sister  Stella  Dube, 
Superior  of  our  Vilna  Hospital,  was  invited 
to  give  a  paper  on  "The  Nurse  and  the  Rural 
Community."  We  believe  the  following  extracts 
from  this  paper  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  our 
readers  and  in  particular  to  those  who  have  at 
heart  the  subject  of  rural  nursing: 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  stationed 
for  a  number  of  years  in  a  small  rural  hospital  and 
to  have  had  the  enlightening  experience  of  seeing  the 
influence  such  a  hospital  can  have  on  the  surround- 
ing district. 

"The  small  rural  hospital  belongs  to  the  Com- 
munity which  is  fortunate  to  possess  one.  It  soon 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  village  or  town  where 
it  happens  to  be.  The  local  interest  it  creates  can 
develop  among  the  residents  of  the  district  that  char"^ 
acteristic  quality  known  as  a  good  community  spirit. 
Whether  that  community  spirit  will  continue  to 
deserve  the  descriptive  word  'good'  will  depend 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  nursing  personnel  of  the 
small  rural  hospital. 

"In  speaking  of  a  hospital,  I  am  considering  its 
soul  as  well  as  its  body.  In  this  age  the  teudency 
is  often  to  give  first  attention  to  the  body.  We  are 
often  more  concerned  with  the  type  of  building, 
the  furnishing  and  the  equipment  than  we  are  with 
the  soul  of  the  hospital — the  doctor  and  nurses  who 
operate  it.  Stone  and  wood  and  metal  can  bring 
small  comfort  to  the  sick  and  the  weary  unless 
their  use  is  directed  by  fully  developed  human  per- 
sonalities. It  is  that  human  personality — the  nurse 
— who  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

"What  is  the  position  of  the  nurse  in  the  rural 
Community?  First  of  all,  she  is  a  leader.  In  what 
does  her  leadership  consist?  Not  necessarily  in 
appearing  on  public  platform  or  in  the  public  press. 
Her  leadership  generally  will  consist  in  the  influence 
she  exerts  on  the  little  world  with  which  she  is  in 
contact.  If  her  influence  is  to  be  of  value  to  those 
.with  whom  she  deals  she  will  have  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  fine  Chritsian  qualities  of  a  true  woman 
— kindness,  mercy,  generosity,  sympathy,  zeal  "  for 
her  work,  nobility  of  thought  and  act.  These  lacking, 
all  the  professional  skills  in  the  world  will  not  make 
of  her  a  nurse  in  the  ideal  sense  of  the  word.  She 
may  be  able  to  heal  the  wounded  limb,  but  she  will 
not  be  able  to  soothe  the  over-wrought  mind  of  the 
worried  nor  awaken  the  flagging  courage  of  the 
depressed,  nor  bring  back  the  smile  of  contentment 
to  the  face  of  a  frightened  child.  A  nurse  is  more 
than  a  soulless  expert  at  making  beds  and  applying 


medications.  She  must  show  by  the  radiance  of  her 
virtues  that  she  is  a  complete  woman,  spirit  as  well 
as  flesh. 

"The  nurse  must  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  less  of 
the  material  in  order  to  enjoy  more  of  the  goods  of 
the  spirit.  The  greatest  thing  the  nurse  needs  is 
zeal  in  the  carrying  on  of  her  chosen  profession.  It 
is  easy  for  the  spirit  to  lag  and  after  a  while  die 
out.  Most  of  us  know  how  close  is  the  border  line 
beyond  which  our  work  becomes  a  chore.  Conditions 
are  not  always  (I  should  be  honest  and  say  never) 
perfect.  If  the  doctor  proves  to  be  a  model  of  his 
profession,  then  the  handy  man  is  'like  a  long  head- 
ache on  a  noisy  street.  If  these  two  important  members 
of  the  hospital,  the  doctor  and  the  handy  man,  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  then  there  remains  the  maid 
problem,  or  the  shingling  problem,  or  the  lighting 
problem,  etc.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  human  up- 
sets, the  flame  of  inspiration  must  be  kept  alight, 
the  ideal  must  not  be  allowed  to  die  down, 

"In  a  rural  district  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
that  nearly  every  member  of  the  Community,  at  some 
time  or  other,  has  been  inside  the  walls  of  the 
hospital.  How  much  fear  is  disguised  by  the  patients 
and  relatives — fear  of  the  unknown.  To  establish 
the  patient  in  quiet  of  mind  is  a  task  confronting  the 
nurse.  This  will  not  be  difficult  if  she  has  cultivated 
a  warmth  in  her  heart  and  a  cordiality  in  her  manner 
of  greeting.  When  the  newcomers  are  met  with  the 
friendliness  and  sympathy  that  the  welcoming  nurse 
knows  how  to  extend,  their  instinctive  dread  of  the 
hospital,  as  a  place  of  bleakness,  coldness  and  aloof- 
ness, disappears.  In  the  small  hospital  the  doctor 
and  nurses  form  a  unit  for  the  common  care  of  the 
patient.  The  family  spirit,  the  informality  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  each  patient  as  a  member  of  the 
same  small  community  create  a  relationship  between 
staff  and  patient  that  does  not  weaken  when  the 
patient  is  discharged  as  cured. 

"In  the  small  hospital  the  nurse  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  giving  psychological  help  to  a  soul 
tried  by  sorrow  as  well  as  physical  pain.  All  spiritual 
values  seem  to  have  dissolved  and  disappeared.  The 
nagging  thought  that  nobody  cares  can  worry  a 
patient  into  a  greater  than  physical  illness.  The 
nurse  can  be  an  escape  valve  for  the  pent-up  emotions 
of  the  patient.  If  she  is  a  wise  and  well-developed 
personality,  she  can  offer  constructive  advice  and 
consolation.  Every  need  is  an  opportunity  and  every 
opportunity  is  a  responsibility.  There  is  created 
between  a  good  nurse  and  a  patient  a  bond  of  un- 
derstanding which  makes  for  sympathy  and  a  desire 
to  be  helpful  on  the  one  hand  and  an  eagerness  to 
share  one's  troubles  and  receive  advice  and  help  on 
the  other." 


NEVER  GIViE  A  MAN  UP  UNTIL. 


HE  HAS  FAILED  AT  SOMETHING  HE  LIKES. 
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Loo-ee  of  the  Caribou 


THIS  is  a  simple  little  story  about  a  simple 
little  old  man.  It  is  a  true  story  about 
one  of  the  many  solitary  adventurers  in  the 
Cariboo  country  of  British  Columbia.  Clinton 
is  an  important  little  town  on  the  Cariboo  Road 
in  the  great  ranching  district  north  of  old  Ash- 
croft.  There  Joseph  Lorenzo  Smith,  son  of  a  sea 
captain  of  Nova  Scotia,  took  over  the  hotel  or 
road  house  from  the  original  owner  and  conducted 
the  place  for  several  years.  The  Smiths  took  a 
keen  interest  in  all  the  people  of  the  district  and 
were  much  respected.  Their  house  was  a  favourite 
stopping-place  for  travellers  to  and  from  the 
famous  gold  mines  of  old  Barkerville,  hundreds 
of  miles  farther  north.  Among  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  Smiths  were  many  Indians  and 
Chinese. 

For  many  long  years  Chinaman  Loo-ee  did  odd 
job  work  around  Clinton.  He  was  a  real  weather- 
beaten  old-timer.  He  solved  the  housing  problem 
by  building  for  himself  a  three-roomed  mansion 
in  a  hillside.  He  was  just  below  the  Indian  grave- 
yard near  the  town.  The  outside  wall  of  his  house 
was  re-inforced  with  old  scraps  of  tarpaper  and 
Chinese-fibre  sacks  to  fend  off  the  chilly  blasts. 
Haphazard  planks,  with  paper  and  earth  for 
covering,  formed  what  roof  was  required.  The 
little  home  was  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer, 

Loo-ee  enjoyed  his  improvised  unique  retreat 
for  many  moons  before  blindness  and  sickness 
necessitated  his  removal  to  a  home.  Mary  Smith 
gave  him  elean  clothes  and  Loo-ee  would  say 
"Skookum,  skookum!"  In  the  language  of  the 
Chinook  Indians  "Skookum"  means  "good."  After 
a  while  Loo-ee  came  back  to  town  and  did  odd 
jobs  for  the  Smiths.  When  he  wanted  a  certain 
kind  of  tobacco  he  would  say  "Skookum."  He 
had  a  great  contempt  for  the  Indians.  He  didn't 
think  Indians  should  expect  to  go  to  heaven. 
"Damn  Siwash,  what's  a  matter?"  he  would  say. 
"He  tink  he  close  mamich  Saghalie  Tyee."  In 
poor  old  Loo-ee's  opinion  only  people  who  were 
greatly  exalted,  only  the  apparent  cream  of  the 
earth,  should  ever  see  God.  Few  but  princes  and 
kings  should  dare  aspire  so  high.    The  Smiths 


tried  hard  to  explain  this  idea  away,  but  failed 
to  convince  Loo-ee. 

Finally  the  good  old  Cbinaman  became  very 
seriously  ill  and  the  Chinese  around  the  town 
took  up  a  collection  and  sent  him  to  Vancouver. 
Loo-ee  was  admitted  to  a  Chinese  hospital.  Mary 
Staith  was  in  Vancouver  at  the  time  and  her 
mother  wrote  to  her  telling  her  about  Loo-ee's 
predicament.  Mary  set  to  work  to  locate  her  old 
friend  and  at  last  she  found  him  at  Hastings 
Park.  Wben  she  inquired  about  the  patients  at 
the  hospital  the  Superintendent  replied:  "Yes, 
there  is  a  Chinaman  here  from  Asbcroft.  I  wonder 
if  this  old  man  is  the  Loo-ee  you  are  looking  for. 
Apparently  it  is  your  mother  that  he  talks  so 
much  about.  I  must  tell  you  about  him.  Every 
night  for  weeks  he  would  raise  a  most  terrible 
disturbance  in  the  hospital.  The  noise  was  a 
horrible  and  terrifying  commotion.  It  sounded 
somewhat  like  the  uproar  when  a  group  of  miners 
are  packing  mules  in  the  Cariboo,  only  a  lot  more 
weird.  I  speak  Chinese  so  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
discontented.  'No,  no,  he  liked  being  there  velly 
much.'  Loo-ee  had  been  taking  religious  instruc- 
tions and  finally  he  asked  to  be  baptized.  On  Holy 
Saturday  the  Father  (Chaplain)  baptized  him. 
Never  again  was  there  a  noisy  disturbance  in 
Loo-ee's  vicinity.  The  Sisters  thought  that  it 
must  have  been  that  the  Devil  did  not  want 
Loo-ee  to  be  baptized." 

After  listening  to  this  story  Mary  went  upstairs 
and  sure  enough,  there  was  her  friend  Loo-ee! 
He  knew  her  voice.  She  went  often  to  see  him. 
Loo-ee  wanted  to  learn  the  Our  Father  and  the 
Hail  Mary,  so  that  Mary  could  tell  her  mother 
when  she  went  home  that  Loo-ee  knew  the  same 
prayers  as  the  Smiths.  So  the  Superior,  Sister 
Aloysius  (afterwards  located  in  the  Philippines) 
taught  him  the  prayers  in  Chinese.  In  the  Chinese 
language  the  prayers  sounded  very  strange  and 
out  of  tune,  but  Loo-ee  loved  to  say  them  in  his 
own  tongue  and  was  very  happy.  He  believed 
now,  too,  that  even  he  and  the  Siwash  Indians 
might  hope  to  see  God.  Loo-ee  died  happily  a 
few  years  afterwards. 

S.O.S. 
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New  Bishop  of  St.  Paul 

On  October  28th,  Feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Paul,  now  the  cathedral, 
witnessed  the  consecration  of  its  new  Bishop,  His 
Excellency  the  Most  Rev.  Maurice  Baudoux. 

On  the  Day  of  Consecration  a  long  procession 
of  seminarians,  diocesan  and  religious  clergy, 
monsignori,  bishops  and  archbishops,  wended  its 
way  from  the  Assumption  convent  to  the  church 
for  the  impressive  two  and  a  half  hour  cere- 
mony. A  honour  guard  of  fourth  degree  Knights 
of  Columbus  escorted  the  Apostolic  Delegate  and 
his  attendants. 

The  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  Consecration  Mass,  with 
Archbishop  Antoniutti  and  Bishop  Prud'homme 
officiating.  Then  the  clergy  of  the  new  diocese, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Oblate  and  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers,  working  in  the  diocese  came  for- 
ward to  kiss  the  ring  of  Bishop  Baudoux  and 
receive  a  greeting  from  him. 

The  town  of  Vilna  where  one  of  our  S.O.S. 
hospitals  is  situated,  now  comes  under  the  .iuris- 
diction  of  the  new  Bishop,  and  on  November  13tli 
our  Sisters  there  had  the  honour  of  welcoming 
His  Excellency  as  a  guest  at  Our  Lady's  Hospital. 
This  was  Bishop  Baudoux's  first  unofficial  visit 
and  the  Sisters  were  pleased  to  have  with  them 
on  this  occasion  our  own  Sister  General,  who  was 
visiting  Vilna  at  the  time. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  offer  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations and  prayerful  good  wishes  to  Bishop 
Baudoux  and  pray  that  God  will  grant  him  many 
fruitful  years  of  labour  in  his  new  see  of  St. 
Paul. 


EDSON  EDITS 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

Christmas  is  in  the  air.  When  Sister  Phillips 
appears  with  a  rapt  expression  on  her  face,  we 
know  it  is  not  ecstasy,  it  is  just  the  Christmas 
concert  which  she  is  planning.  The  artists  among 
us  are  busy  with  Christmas  cards;  the  culinary 
experts  have  their  fruit  cakes  hidden  away.  Soon, 
bulky  boxes  will  make  their  annual  appearance 
in  the  corridors  and  the  sisters,  ably  assisted  by 
ambulatory  patients,  will  transform  halls  and 
wards  with  Christmas  decorations.  With  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  our  hearts  we  are  reminded 
that 

"It  isn't  far  to  Bethlehem  town, 

It's  anywhere  that  Christ  comes  down^ 

And  feels  in  people's  smiling  face 

A  loving  and  abiding  place. 

The  road  to  Bethl'm  runs  right  through 

The  homes  of  folks  like  me  and  you." 


Book  Reviews 

THE  SINGING  HEART.  By  Rev.  Lawrence  A. 
Lovasik,  S.V.D.  Fathers  Rumble  &  Carty,  Radio 
Replies  Press,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

This  is  the  life  story  of  Antoinette  Marie  Kuhn, 
a  saintly  young  girl  of  our  own  time  who  died 
in  April,  1939,  at  age  of  32.  During  many  years 
of  suffering,  helplessly  confined  to  a  wheel  chair, 
Antoinette  made  of  her  life  a  song  of  praise  to 
Almighty  God,  uniting  herself  with  Christ  as  a 
victim  for  the  salvation  for  souls.  It  is  an  in- 
spiring story  of  a  loving  heart  which  overcame 
all  obstacles  and  sang  its  way  to  eternal  union 
Avith  the  Beloved. 


Following  is  a  list  of  interesting  pamphlets 
to  be  obtained  from  the  same  address: 

Just  Wages  and  Salaries,  by  Raymond  J.  Miller, 
C.SS.R.  Price  25c. 

Shade  of  His  Hand  (The  Why  of  Suffering),  by 
Rev.  Chas.  Corcoran,  S.J.  Price  25c. 

The  Methodists.  The  Presbyterians.  Why  Are 
Anglican  Orders  Invalid?  (Three  pamphlets  by 
Rev.  Dr.  L.  Rumble.)   15c  each. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  FATIMA— A  Unit  of  Work 
for  Intermediate  Grades,  correlating  the  story 
of  Fatima  with  other  subjects  of  the 
Curriculum.  The  MaryknoU  Bookshelf,  Mary- 
knoll,  N.Y. 

History,  Geography,  Literature,  Drama  are 
woven  together  effectively  in  this  newest  "teach- 
er's aid"  prepared  by  the  Maryknoll  Sisters. 
Catholic  teachers  will  welcome  these  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  imparting  to  their  pupils,  through  the 
fascinating  Story  of  Fatima,  an  appreciation  of 
their  Faith  and  instilling  in  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  sharing  it  with  others. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
AND  HELP  THE 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  PRESERVE  THE  FAITH 
IN  CANADA 


WE  NKVER  HEAR  ABOUT  THE  RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  APOSTLES,  BUT  A  GREAT  DEAL  ABOUT  THEIR  ACTS 
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Selections  and  Reflections 

By  Thomasina  Kwinas 

THE  LOVE  OF  ST.  THOMAS 

Certainly  Thomas  placed  no  condition  on  his 
love.  He  did  not  cautiously  ai'range  emergency 
exits  in  ease  love's  demands  became  too  incon- 
venient. There  were  no  limits  of  time,  of  strength, 
of  thought,  of  surrender  involved  in  this  divine 
contract.  Rather  that  love  was  a  searing  flame 
that  consumed  the  man,  that  hurled  him  into  a 
whirlwind  of  labour  that  knew  no  lull  until  death 
stopped  that  great  heart.  Love  snch  as  this  may 
seem  a  strange  thing  in  a  world  that  has  adopted 
security  as  a  watchword.  But  only  by  love  such 
as  this  will  a  man  ever  again  come  so  close  to 
other  men  and  be  so  intimately  joined  to  God, 
only  on  this  condition  will  humanity  ever  again 
have  such  a  champion  and  God  such  an  apostle. 

—Walter  Farrell,  O.P. 


NOTHING  TOO  SMALL 

Everything  done  for  God,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  something  worth  while  and  worth  doing 
well.  Being  cheerful  in  the  doing  increases  God's 
love  for  us,  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver.  The 
price  of  greatness  is  much  to  be  measured  by 
fidelity  in  the  matter  of  little  things  done  for 
God. 


"BACK  TO  THE  LAND" 

If  we  all  had  college  educations 

And  degrees  from  schools  of  oratory  as  well 

And  were,  therefore,  chock  full  of  erudition 

and  expressiveness 
And  we  all  gathered  together  in  a  great  body 
And  sat  diown,  And  thought,  And  thought 
And  schemed, 

And  expressed  our  thoughts  most  vehemently 

Although  the  thoughts  and  schemes  were  more 
impressive  and  vast  than  any  ever  ad- 
vanced before, 

We  should,  nevertheless, 

Unhappily  and  squalidly, 
Starve  to  death! 


Oh,  the  comfort,  the  inexpressible  comfort, 
of  feeling  safe  vdth  a  person,  having  neither  to 
weigh  thoughts  nor  measure  words,  but  pouring 
all  out  just  as  they  are  —  chaff  and  grain  to- 
gether; certain  that  a  faithful  heart  will  take 
and  sift  them,  keep  what  is  worth  keeping  and 
with  the  breath  of  comfort  blow  the  rest  away. 

— John  Keats 


S.O.S.  STAMP  CLUBS  STILL  ACTIVE 

The  S.O.S.  Stamp  Clubs,  started  over  seven 
years  ago  in  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal;  St. 
Peter's  Seminary,  London;  and  St.  Paul's  Semi- 
nary, Ottawa,  are  continuing  to  assist  us  regularly 
and  substantially  in  our  work  of  sending  religious 
instruction  by  mail  to  children  living  in  out- 
lying districts  of  the  Great  West.  Mr.  Norman 
Andries,  now  in  charge  of  the  Club  at  St.  Peter's 
Seminary,  recently  gave  us  the  following  interest- 
ing quotation  from  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
Father  Desmond  Dorion,  who  founded  these  Clubs 
back  in  1941,  and  is  now  a  missionary  priest  in 
the  West: 

"In  my  five  years  on  the  missions  I  have  seen 
many  a  home  where  the  Faith  is  kept  alive  by 
the  Sisters'  mailing  service.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  people  of  foreign  extraction  where 
Dad  and  Mother  never  had  a  chance  to  learn 
English,  so  these  catechism  lessons  have  been  a 
God-send  to  the  children.  Then,  too,  the  lessons 
have  saved  many  of  these  people  from  Protestant 
influence,  especially  in  places  where  there  is  no 
church  or  priest." 


IMITATION— SINCEREST  FLATTERY 

The  following  extract  from  a  U.S.  paper  tells 
of  the  initiation  of  Correspondence  Courses  in 
Religion  in  Grand  Rapids,  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
cussion between  Bishop  Haas  and  our  own  Father 
Daly  on  this  particular  branch  of  S.O.S.  activity : 

Grand  Rapids. — "Religion  via  RFD"  is  the  success- 
ful experiment  recently  started  in  the  diocese  of 
Grand  Rapids  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Do- 
minican sisters  of  Marywood  with  Fr.  Raymond  J. 
Sweeney,  pastor  of  St.  Thomas  parish,  and  director 
of  a  correspondence  course  in  catechism  for  children 
in  rural  parishes  who  cannot  attend  Catholic  schools. 

Fifty  children  already  have  been  enrolled  from 
five  parishes  and  a  larger  number  is  expected  in  the 
fall.  These  included  seven  assisted  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  First  Holy  Communion  and  15  for  Confirma- 
tion. Two  children,! 4  years  old,  have  been  prepared 
for  baptism  through  the  course. 

Pupils  receive  their  assignments  by  mail  and  the 
sisters  correct  returned  lessons  and  grade  them.  A 
record  of  the  progress  of  each  child  is  kept  and  his 
pastor  is  kept  informed  of  the  advances  made  by  each 
student. 

"Import"  From  Canada 

The  correspondence  course  is  an  outgrowth  of  dis- 
cussions of  Bishop  Francis  J.  Haas  last  June  with 
Fr.  George  T.  Daly,  C.SS.R.,  founder  and  director  of 
the  Sisters  of  Service  in  Toronto,  who  recently  cele- 
brated the  silver  jubilee  of  their  establishment.  The 
Sisters  of  Service  specialize  in  catechetical  work. 
They  have  evolved  a  highly-successful  program  of 
catechism  by  correspondence. 

Fr.  Daly,  in  Grand  Rapids  to  conduct  the  annual 
retreat  for  diocesan  priests,  outlined  the  work  of 
the  Sisters  of  Service  to  Mother  Euphrasia,  mother 
general  of  the  Dominican  sisters  of  Marjrwood.  The 
sisters  agreed  to  co-operate. 


WB  ARB  RICH  ONLY  THROUGH  WHAT  WE  GIVE,  AND  POOR  ONLY  THROUGH  WHAT  WE  KEEP. 
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PLANTING  ACORNS 


THE  oak  tree  is  the  King  of  the  forest.  How 
proudly  he  raises  his  head  and  defies  the 
storms  and  the  passage  of  years  !  His  sturdy 
trunk  and  branches  will  not  bend  in  submission 
to  the  passing  winds.  The  toughness  of  his  fibre 
protects  him  against  the  corroding  influences  of 
climate  and  insects.  When  around  him  the  willow, 
the  poplar,  the  birch,  swept  by  the  gale,  crash  to 
the  ground  he  still  stands  like  a  monarch  survey- 
ing his  domain. 

In  the  religious  world  we  may  well  compare 
our  Christian  Faith  to  the  oak  tree.  What  a 
blessing  is  our  Catholic  Faith.  Amid  the  storms  of 
life  it  stands  out  like  the  King  of  the  forest,  giving 
us  strength  and  protection.  To  see  it  grow  and 
develop  in  the  soul  of  a  child  is  one  of  those 
spiritual  visions  which  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
workings  of  God's  love.  Faith  is  indeed  the  basic 
foundation  on  which  rests  our  supernatural  life. 
St.  Paul  defined  that  great  gift  of  God  as  "the 
evidence  of  things  unseen  and  the  substance  of 
the  things  we  hope  for."  Through  it  the  mind, 
even  the  feeble  mind  of  the  child,  reaches  out  to 
embrace  in  one  act  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation  and  Redemp- 
tion. These  become  realities  in  our  life  and  already 
we  hold  as  it  were  the  vision  of  after  life— eternal 
happiness  in  heaven  or  eternal  punishment  in  hell. 

"Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow."  Just  as 
the  oak  is  wrapped  up  in  the  acorn,  so  is  our  whole 
spiritual  life  contained  in  the  gift  of  faith.  The 
seed  of  faith  planted  in  our  soul  with  the  Sacra- 


ment of  Baptism  has  to  be  nourished  and  protected. 
The  acorn,  like  other  seeds,  may  shrivel  up  and  die. 
The  oak  that  was  to  spring  from  it  will  never  be. 
The  loss  of  faith,  particularly  in  the  soul  of  a  child, 
is  the  greatest  calamity  that  may  come  to  anyone  in 
this  life.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Jude,  he 
becomes  "a  wandering  star,  with  eternal  darkness 
and  storm  awaiting  him." 

The  retired  English  Admiral  Collingwood, 
always  carried  acorns  in  his  pocket.  He  planted 
them  here  and  there  by  the  countryside  of  Eng-. 
land,  saying:  "One  day  the  Navy  will  need  oaks 
to  build  her  ships." 

To  plant  and  protect  the  acorn  of  faith  is  the 
sublime  mission  of  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Through 
their  catechetical  correspondence  course  and  their 
summer  schools  they  try  to  keep  alive  in  the  souls 
of  Catholic  children  the  precious  gift  of  our  holy 
faith.  These  little  acorns  from  which  great  oak 
trees  grow  wiU  help  the  Church  in  years  to  come 
to  build  ships— strong  ships  which  will  brave  the 
high  seas  and  sail  on  to  our  Heavenly  Port. 


IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  ARGUE  WITH  A  MAN  WHO  WEARS  A  SMILE. 
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Notes  and  Comments 


QUITE  IN  ORDER 

Douglas  Woodruff  lards  The  Tab- 
let, the  London  Roman  Catholic 
weekly  he  edits,  with  witticisms  as 
well  as  wise  sayings.  In  the  Oct. 
9  issue.  Woodruff  told  this  tale  in 
his  column,  "Talking  at  Random": 

"Members  of  several  religious 
orders  were  together  in  a  room  the 
other  evening  when  suddenly  the 
light  went  out,  leaving  them  all  in 
darkness.  The  Benedictine  simply 
went  on  saying  his  office,  which  he 
knew  by  heart  anyway.  The  Fran- 
ciscan knelt  down  and  began  to 
pray  for  light.  The  Dominican 
suggested  to  his  companions  that 
they  should  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  light,  and  consider  the  sequence 
of  causes  that  might  have  led  to  its 
failure. 

"But  the  Jesuit  left  the  room.  He 
had  gone  to  mend  the  fuse." 


IN  50  YEARS — ^WHAT? 

Dr.  Charles  Steinmetz,  the  emi- 
nent scientist,  when  asked  what 
line  of  research  will  see  the  great- 
est development  during  the  next 
50  years,  said: 

"I  think  the  greatest  discoveries 
will  be  made  along  sipiritual  lines. 
Some  day  people  will  learn  that 
material  things  do  not  bring  happi- 
ness and  are  of  little  use  in  making 
men  and  women  creative  and  pow- 
erful. Then  the  scientists  of  the 
world  will  turn  their  laboratories 
over  to  the  study  of  God  and  prayer 
and  the  spiritual  forces  which,  as 
yet,  have  been  hardly  scratched. 
When  that  day  comes,  the  world 
will  see  more  advancement  in  one 
generation  than  it  has  seen  in  the 
last  four." 


HAPPY  AND  LUOKY  la 

The  day  is  Saturday,  October  9, 
1948,  the  time,  6  a.m.  Big  Ben  has 
just  finished  chiming  the  hour. 
Outside  the  dawn  is  about  to  break 
and  there  is  a  quiet  hush,  broken 
only  by  an  infant's  shrill  cry: 
Teresa  Mary  is  born. 

It  is  now  7.13  a.m.  The  room 
is  tidied,  doctor  has  just  left,  nurse 
is  about  to  go. 

Daddie  and  I  have  inspected  baby 
No.  11,  given  thanks  to  God  and 
to  each  other  for  the  safe  delivery 
of  our  precious  babe,  and  now  there 
is  a  clamour  outside  my  bedroom 
door — 10  eager  expectant  children 
wanting  to  pass  approval  on  the 
new  baby. 


Daddie  silently  shepherds  them 
in.  Mary,  the  eldest,  13%  years 
old,  leads  the  way  to  the  cot  where 
Teresa  Mary  is  now  quietly  sleeping. 

Can  you  see  them  as  I  did — 
five  boys  and  five  girls,  each  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  gaze  in  wonder- 
ment and  to  whisper  "Isn't  she 
sweet"  as  their  eyes  behold  for  the 
first  time  their  very  lovely  new 
sister. 

It  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
My  heart  is  overflowing  with  joy, 
the  tears  roll  down  my  cheeks. 
Never  has  my  happiness  been  so 
complete. 

I  feel  I  want  to  shout  "Alleluia! 
God  has  done  great  things  for  me." 
Instead,  I  silently  murmur  "Thank 
you,  Jesus  and  Mary,  for  giving 
me  and  mine  so  much." 

And  so  the  10  leave  the  room 
— a  little  noisy  perhaps,  but  it  is  a 
welcome  sound,  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren. 

I  relax  and  settle  down,  hoping 
to  sleep,  knowing  that  all  is  well 
and  that  Daddie  and  I  are  now  the 
proud  parents  of  eleven.  Thanks 
be  to  God  for  every  one  of  them. 


CMOOSING  A  CAREER 

A  choice  of  several  interesting 
careers  lies  before  18-year-old 
Marilyn  Regan,  daughter  of  Irish 
singing  star,  Phil  Regan. 

She  can  fly  a  plane,  she  is  an 
excellent  swimmer,  she  can  ride  a 
horse  well. 

Two  of  her  sisters  are  models, 
and  brown-haired,  hazel-eyed  Mari- 
lyn could  follow  suit. 

Or  she  could  go  into  films:  her 
father  and  her  talents  could  fix 
that.  She  could  take  up  the  drama 
school  scholarship  which  has  fust 
been  offered  to  her.  Or  she  could 
follow  her  mother  and  become  a 
writer. 

Marilyn  will,  however,  do  none 
of  these  things. 

She  has  decided  to  join  the 
community  of  the  Holy  Child  and 
become  a  teaching  sister. 


Your 
LAST  will! 

Have  You  Made  It? 


Our  "LAST  WILL"  is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  our 
life  ....  a  shadow  which 
persists  when  the  sun  of 
life  has  set  and  "the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can 
work." 

GOD.  HIS  CHURCH,  HER 
MISSIONS  ....  are  they 

mentioned  in  j^our  will? 

The  SISTERS  OF  SER- 
VICE are  labouring  for 
GOD  and  HIS  CHURCH 
in  the  great  HOME 
MISSION  FIELD  OF 
CANADA.  Kindly  remem- 
ber their  missionary  endea- 
vour in  vour  last  will. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  derise  and  bequeath 
unto  the  Sisters  of  Service  of  Canada, 
Inc.,  of  Toronto.  Canada,  a  Corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  the 
Federal  Companies  Act  (insert  legtej 

here)  to  be  used  by  the  said 

Sisters  of  Service  of  Canada,  Inc.,  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  incorpora- 
ted. 


WE  ARE  PILGRIMS  ON  THIS  EARTH,  NOT  TOURISTS. 
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ave  come  to  serve 


AT 

HEADQUARTERS 


PROFESSIONS 

On  February  2nd  the  Feast  Day  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  Father  Meyer.  After  the  Last  Gospel 
the  Veni  Creator  was  sung  by  the  choir,  following 
which  renewal  of  vows  was  made  by  Sister  Eileen 
Gallagher,  Vancouver,  and  Sister  Marie  Mc- 
Dougall,  Antigonish,  N.S.  Final  vows  were  then 
taken  by  Sister  Ann  O'Brien,  Montreal.  Father 
Meyer  congratulated  the  Sisters  renewing  and 
making  vows  and  gave  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the 
joy  and  dignity  of  being  specially  chosen  by  Christ 
for  His  exclusive  love  and  service.  The  ceremony 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum. 


RETREAT 

This  year  our  mid-winter  Retreat  was  preached 
by  Reverend  E.  Meyer,  C.Ss.R.  By  well-chosen 
conferences  and  meditations  Father  gave  the  re- 
treatants  a  clear  realization  of  their  place  in  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  with  all  the  duties  and 
privileges  involved— particularly  love  for  God 
and  neighbour. 


RECEPTION  OF  HABIT 

On  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  at  a 
simple  but  impressive  ceremony  conducted  by  the 
Retreat  Master,  the  holy  habit  of  the  SISTERS 
OF  SERVICE  was  received  by  the  following  postu- 
lants :  Miss  Alice  Killoran,  Belledune  River,  N.B. ; 
Miss  Anne  McPhee,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. ;  Miss 
Kathleen  Malinowski,  Sydney,  N.S. ;  and  Miss 
Eileen  Dwyer,  Kinkora,  Ont. 

THE  MAN  WHO  BOASTS  THAT  HE  SAYS  WHAT  HE  THINKS  SELDOM  THINKS 


Our  four  new  novices  and  three 
new  postulants  with  their  novice 
mistress. 
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Why  1  Became  a  Sister  of  Service 


THE  "HAIL  MARY"  DID  IT 


IT'S  A  love  story  and  it  began  in  a  strange 
setting  of  whooping  cough  germs,  the  Little 
Flower  and,  I'm  sure,  the  Master  of  the 
Harvest  close  by.  Although  He  did  not  make 
His  presence  very  noticeable,  nevertheless  the 
whooping  cough  germs  did  not  germinate  and 
a  vocation  did. 

My  home  was  a  country  place  where  large 
families  were  the  usual  thing  and  since  I  was 
third  from  the  top  and  much  further  from 
the  bottom  there  always  was  a  baby  to  be  taken 
care  of.  This  particular  year,  when  I  was  about 
ten,  another  little  girl  (they  were  always  girls) 
was  ushered  into  the  family.  Thanks  to  the  in- 
tervention of  St.  Therese  (she  had  just  recently 
received  the  title  of  "Saint")  at  the  urgent  plea  of 
my  pious  mother,  a  terrible  electric  storm  abated 
long  enough  for  the  doctor  to  be  called.  The 
baby  arrived  frail  and  of  course  she  was  Theresa. 
The  doctor's  tone  was  serious.  "She's  very 
delicate!"  There  was  whooping  cough  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  it  wasn't  to  come  too  close. 

Taking  care  of  the  second  youngest  baby 
seemed  to  fall  to  me,  and  I  was  very  careful 
until  one  day  we  went  to  the  corner  mail  box. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  three  mail  boxes 
there  and  a  lot  of  children.  It  was  a  gay  after- 
noon until  with  dismay  I  remembered  that  one 
child  there  had  had  the  whooping  cough,  al- 
though she  was  over  it  by  then.  We  left  the 
happy  group  very  suddenly  and  I  prayed  hard. 
Little  Agnes  musn't  get  it!  But  she  did.  In  a 
panic,  I  turned  to  St.  Therese  and  promised  that 
if  her  little  namesake  in  our  family  would  be 
spared  I  would  become  a  Missionary  Sister. 

Everyone  was  worried — and  angry  with  me 
too.  The  doctor  warned  again,  and  I  kept  up  a 
crusade  of  petitions  to  the  Little  Flower.  It 
seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  keep  whooping  cough 
germs  from  spreading  in  a  little  country  house. 
St.  Therese  worked  well  though  and  little 
Theresa  struggled  to  health  and  strength.  She 
didn't  get  the  cough,  Agnes  got  over  it  and  all 
was  normal  again.  But  every  night  there  was 
one  Hail  Mary  and  a  fervent  "Dear  St.  Therese 
help  me  to  become  a  Missionary  Sister." 

It  went  on  for  years.  Then  suddenly  an  illness 
overtook  me  when  I  was  at  the  age  that  seemed 
to  me  about  right  for  entering  a  convent.  The 
doctor,  when  I  confided  my  desire  to  him,  an- 
swered very  emphatically,  "You  can  forget  about 


that!"  But  I  continued  that  one  Hail  Mary 
and  my  favourite  ejaculation. 

More  years  passed.  At  some  time  I  read  an 
article  on  the  Sisters  of  Service  and  it  remained 
in  my  mind  that  they  dressed  in  gray  and  wore 
a  cross,  not  a  crucifix.  Some  time  later  while 
visiting  in  Toronto  I  was  very  proud  to  recog- 
nize a  Sister  on  the  street  car  and  relinquished 
my  seat  to  lier.  More  years  passed.  I  knew  I 
was  strong  and  healthy  and  although  I  had 
drifted  far  from  what  seemed  likely  to  lead  me 
to  the  convent,  the  Hail  Mary  was  never  missed. 
At  work  I  became  acquainted  with  two  strapping 
young  fellows,  much  younger  than  myself,  who 
were  in  "Prep"  school  preparatory  to  studying 
for  the  priesthood.  Watching  them  I  said — or 
was  it  St.  Therese — "If  they  can  leave  it  (the 
world,  which  seemed  pretty  wonderful  to  me) 
you  can."  I  said,  "I  will,  but  where?"  Very 
gently  the  curtain  was  drawn  over  the  gateway 
to  China  which  had  once  beckoned  to  me.  Then 
I  remembered  that  cross  that  was  not  a  crucifix 
and  a  Sister  in  gray  who  had  smiled  a  "Thank 
you"  on  a  street  car  so  long  ago.  I  wrote  for  in- 
formation. The  Master  of  the  Vineyard  said 
"Come." 

And  now,  as  a  professed  Sister,  vowed  to  His 
love  and  service,  my  heart  keeps  repeating: 
•'Tliank  You,  dear  Lord,  thank  You!" 


LET  NOT  THE  RAFT  OF  FRIENDSHIP  BE  WRECKED  IN  THE  RAPIDS  OF  ANGER. 
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Immigration — A  Catholic  Problem 

HOW  IT  IS  BEING  MET  BY  THE  S.O.S.  IN  HALIFAX 


A  Group  of  D.P.'s  enjoying  a  Party  at  the  S.O.S.  Residential  Club,  Halifax. 


"Every  thinking  Catholic  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
foreigner  has  come  to  realize  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  field  of  endeavor  which  is 
of  greater  importance  today  in  this 
country  than  the  reception  and  care 
of  the  Catholic  Immigrant." 

YOU,  dear  friend,  have  often  seen  in  the  news- 
papers items  telling  about  the  arrival  of  dis- 
placed persons  from  Europe,  and  you  have 
probably  discussed  immigration  and  its  various 
aspects;  you  may  have  even  wondered  what  the 
Church  is  doing  for  these  thousands  of  people  who 
are  coming  to  make  our  country  their  home.  Will 
they  become  assets  or  liabilities?  That  is  the  im- 
portant question,  and  perhaps  few  of  us  realize 
just  how  important  this  question  is.  Many,  the 
majority  in  fact,  of  these  displaced  persons  are 
of  our  Faith,  they  are  suffering  members  of  the 
Church  Militant,  who  have  lost  everything  ex- 
cept that  Faith.   They  are  a  fine  cultured  people 


with  vast  potentialities  for  good,  but  just  now,  dur- 
ing their  first  days  in  a  strange  land,  they  are  a 
bewildered  people,  lonely,  and  eagerly  seeking 
friends.  So  much  depends  on  us  now,  for  if  we  do 
not  offer  that  hand  of  friendship,  others  will,  and 
in  offering  their  friendship  they  will  try  to  rob  the 
immigrant  of  his  religious  Faith.  The  assimilation 
of  immigrants  into  the  life  and  customs  of  a 
country  always  presents  a  problem,  for  they  come, 
for  the  most  part,  from  countries  where  language, 
laws,  ideals  and  ways  of  living  are  different  from 
ours,  so  they  need,  more  than  anything  else,  some- 
one who  will  teach  them  the  ways  of  this  new  land, 
and  if  we  Catholics  do  not  befriend  them  many 
of  our  Catholic  immigrants  will  be  lost  to  the 
Faith.  Those  of  us  who  have  done  social  service 
work  in  our  large  cities  have  seen  many  tragedies 
— people  with  fine  old  Catholic  names,  who  are 
now  active  enemies  of  God's  Church.  With  whom 
does  the  fault  lie?  May  we  Catholics  not  have 
cause  to  bow  our  heads  in  shame  and  say  "mea 
culpa"? 


HAIR  BY  HAm,  YOU  MAY  PLUCK  OUT  THE  WHOLE  BEARD. 
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A  Few  Facts  and  Figures 

You  are  inter&sted  in  these  new  comers  to 
our  Country,  I  know,  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  trying  to  solve  the 
immigration  problem  in  Halifax.  Their  work  is 
only  a  beginning,  but  if  it  is  followed  up,  it  may 
have  far-reaching  results.  During  the  years  prior 
to  1929,  when  Immigration  was  at  its  height,  the 
reception  and  care  of  immigrants  was  the  main 
work  of  the  S.O.S.  in  Halifax.  In  1929,  however, 
immigration  practically  ceased,  not  to  be  resumed 
until  after  the  War,  but  the  Sisters  stayed  on  in 
Halifax  and  cared  for  the  large  number  of  girls 
who  came  to  the  city  from  outside  points  seeking 
work.  Thus  when  immigration  started  again  they 
were  ready  to  carry  on  the  work  where  they  had 
left  off. 

During  the  past  year — 1948 — ninety-eight 
ships  were  met,  and  twenty-three  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  passengers  were  assisted. 
Numbers,  however,  are  rather  uninteresting,  so 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  .iust  how  the  work 
of  meeting  and  helping  the  immigrant  at  the  Port 
is  carried  on.  Passengers  on  arrival  are  first  inter- 
viewed by  immigration  officials,  and  it  is  after 
this  work  has  been  done  that  the  Sisters  of  Service 
ineet  the  newcomers.  After  a  long  journey  across 
Europe,  and  several  days  on  the  ocean  they  have 
at  last  reached  the  goal  of  their  desires,  for  to 
them  Canada  is  a  land  of  golden  opportunity,  a 
land  wherein  they  will  be  free  citizens.  But  even 
here  difficulties  await  them,  they  cannot  speak  the 
language,  the  customs  of  the  country  are  unknown 
to  them,  sometimes  their  baggage  gets  lost  or  is 
mislaid,  they  are  often  sick,  tired,  and  full  of  mis- 
givings, so  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  sound  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  a  helping  hand  can  mean  so 
much.   Sister  goes  to  each  individually  while  they 


are  waiting  to  get  on  the  trains,  and  in  a  language 
they  understand,  for  the  Sisters  working  at  the 
Port  speak  most  of  the  European  languages,  she 
makes  them  realize  that  she  is  their  friend. 
She  helps  them  in  many  ways,  such  as  finding 
errant  baggage,  sending  telegrams,  procuring  food, 
and  she  gives  them  literature  in  their  own  language 
whenever  this  is  available.  This  literature  is 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  we  never  seem  to  have 
enough.  The  women  travelling  with  small  chil- 
dren, or  the  girl  alone  are  especially  grateful  for 
help,  and  they  lose  no  time  in  passing  on  to  their 
fellow  travellers  the  good  news  that  there  is  a 
Catholic  Sister  willing  and  anxious  to  help  them. 
In  a  short  time  Sister  is  surrounded  by  a  clamour- 
ing crowd  all  claiming  attention,  and  asking  for 
reading  matter.  And  how  they  appreciate  the  holy 
pictures  that  are  sometimes  given  out!  Only 
yesterday  a  man  who  did  not  know  or  understand 
one  word  of  English,  begged  for  an  English  maga- 
zine just  because  it  had  a  picture  of  Our  Mother 
of  Perpetual  Help  on  the  cover.  If  some  of  our 
kind  friends  would  send  us  holy  pictures  for  dis- 
tribution at  the  Port,  they  would  be  most  grate- 
fully received.  Thousands  could  be  used  in  a  year, 
and  who  knows  what  good  the  little  picture  would 
do.  It  is  to  the  immigrant  a  symbol  of  his  Faith, 
and  an  assurance  that  the  Catholic  Church,  his 
Mother,  awaits  him  here  in  Canada,  the  same  as  in 
the  homeland  he  has  left  behind,  maybe  forever. 

The  Work  of  "Referring" 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, is  the  getting  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
each  newcomer,  for  these  are  sent  to  the  Chancery 
Offices  in  the  Dioceses  where  they  are  going,  or 
in  the  case  of  Catholics  of  the  Greek  Rite  to  the 
priest  nearest  the  place  where  the  immigrant  will 
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be  finally  located.  The  work  of  referring  is  quite 
an  ordeal,  and  takes  many  hours  of  the  Sisters' 
time.  At  the  Port  the  required  information  is 
taken  down  roughly  in  pencil,  and  is  then  com- 
pared with  the  Ship's  Manifest.  At  home  it  is 
sorted  out  and  the  information  entered  on  special 
forms  made  for  the  purpose.  The  information 
supplied  is  the  names  of  the  immigrant  and  that 
of  his  wife,  also  names  and  ages  of  children,  their 
religion,  and  the  address  of  their  final  destination, 
also  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  sponsoring 
them.  To  this  is  added  any  information  that  might 
be  helpful.  Then  these  forms  have  to  be  sent  to 
the  right  places.  The  immigrant  may  be  going  to 
Spirit  River,  Alberta,  or  to  Arvida,  Quebec,  or  any- 
where else  in  Canada.  These  places  have  to  be 
found  either  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Directory,  or  if 
they  are  not  listed  there,  in  a  Railway  guide. 
When  located  we  have  to  find  to  what  Diocese 
they  belong,  then  the  Chancery  Office  is  notified. 
All  this,  as  you  can  imagine,  takes  considerable 
time,  for  last  year  three  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  families  were  referred,  and  over  fifty 
dollars  was  spent  in  stamps!  Is  all  this  worth 
while,  you  may  a.sk.  We  think  it  is. 

"To  Help  My  People" 

What  life  histories  these  Displaced  Persons 
could  tell,  what  miseries  and  hardships  they 
have  undergone.  Yesterday  three  priests  were 
among  the  displaced  persons  coming  to  Canada, 
one  of  them  a  highly  cultured  man,  speaking 
many  languages.  His  one  ambition  was  to  work 
among  his  people  and  save  them  from  the 
ravages  of  communism  which  he  had  seen  at 
close  range  in  Europe.  From  his  pocket  he  pulled 
out  a  little  penny  catechism  in  English.  "I  am 
studying  this  on  the  train,"  he  said,  "so  that  I 
may  be  better  able  to  help  my  people."  He  got 
on  the  train  with  the  other  immigrants  on  his 
way  to  the  West,  and  it  was  one  of  the  times 
I  wished  for  money,  for  in  his  hand  he  carried 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  can  of  sardines — ^his  only 
provision  for  the  long  journey  to  the  West.  "T 
haven't  the  money  to  buy  food  on  the  train," 
he  said,  "but  this  will  be  all  I  will  need." 

You  Can  Smile  In  Any  Language 

Some  people  find  excuse  for  not  helping  the 
immigrant  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  speak 
their  language,  but  in  my  experience  I  have 
found  that  there  is  one  language  that  they  all 
understand,  and  that  is  the  language  of  a  smile 
and  a  handshake  which  tells  them  plainer  than 
the  spoken  word  that  they  are  welcome,  and  that 
we  wish  to  be  friends.  We  can  all  smile  in  Polish, 
Lithuanian,  Ukrainian  or  Slovak,  and  they  un- 
derstand. I  know,  for  T  have  tried  it.  Will  you 
try  it  too,  if  an  immigrant  should  cross  your 
path? 

SILENCE  IS  A  C 


"Mater  Boga" 

I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
work  of  the  S.O.S.  with  the  displaced  persons 
who  remain  in  Halifax,  ahout  the  interpreting 
that  has  to  be  done,  about  the  many  interesting 
people  we  meet,  but  time  and  space  will  not  per- 
mit, and  you,  too,  will  be  tired  of  reading  all 
I  have  to  say,  so  I  will  bring  this  to  an  end  by 
recounting  a  little  incident  that  happened  yes- 
terday. There  was  an  old  Polish  woman,  just 
off  the  boat;  she  was  tired  and  rather  bewildered, 
but  her  eyes  lit  up,  and  then  tears  came  as  she 
took  a  little  holy  picture  from  my  hand,  and 
kissed  it.  "Mater  Boga"  (Mother  of  God)  she 
murmured  tenderly.  May  that  dear  Mother  of 
God  bless  and  protect  these  people,  who  have 
suffered  so  much,  and  keep  them  safe  within 
the  Fold  of  her  Divine  Son. 

S.O.S.,  HALIFAX. 


TRIBUTES  TO  OUR  SISTER  SHOSTAK 

The  following  letters,  one  from  the  United 
States  and  the  other  from  New  Zealand,  pay  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  never-failing  kindness  that 
was  such  a  special  characteristic  of  our  dear  Sister 
Shostak  who  left  us  for  heaven  last  October : 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Dear  Sister  Superior: 

We  have  just  seen  in  "The  Field  at  Home"  that 
you  have  suffered  the  loss  of  Sister  Mary  Shostak 
who  was  Superior  at  your  house  in  Halifax  when 
we  arrived  there  on  the  Aquitania  in  October,  1947. 
Together  with  the  other  Sisters  of  her  Commimity 
she  gave  us  the  kindest  hospitality,  which  was  all 
the  more  appreciated  as  we  did  not  expect  to 
meet  anyone  in  Halifax.  "We  were  strangers  and 
she  took  us  in."  We  shall  indeed  join  with  the 
members  of  your  congregation  in  praying  for  the 
happy  repose  of  her  soul  and  will  have  a  Mass 
said  for  her  as  soon  as  we  can  manage  it.  Like 
all  the  members  of  your  wonderful  congregation 
she  made  a  deep  impression  on  us,  both  by  her 
personality  and  her  religious  spirit  and  readiness 
to  be  kind.  We  cannot  despair  of  the  modem 
world  when  it  can  produce  such  a  congregation  as 
yours,  which  attracts  to  itself  personnel  so  well 
adapted  to  modem  needs. 

Sister  St.  Domitille, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sister  Superior: 

In  paging  through  the  October  issue  of  your 
magazine  I  got  quite  a  shock  to  see  the  news  of 
Sister  Mary  Shostak's  death.  Actually  it  was  In- 
terest in  her  that  made  me  pick  up  the  magazine — 
the  first  copy  I  have  seen  since  my  arrival  in 
Halifax  last  February.  It  was  she  who  met  me 
there  when  I  landed  from  England,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  her  kindness  to  me.  She  is  often  in 
my  thoughts  and  prayers,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  repaid  her  somewhat  by  offering  my  Mass 
and  Holy  Communion  for  her  this  morning.  May  she 
rest  in  peace,  and  may  God  bless  your  work  and 
enable  you  to  bring  many  souls  to  Him. 

Sister  M.  Dennis. 

\T  PEACEMAKER. 
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D.P.  ACTIVITIES  IN  MONTREAL 


AT  PRESENT  there  are  approximately  1,600 
Displaced  Persons  (D.P.'s) — women,  girls, 
and  married  couples  working  in  homes, 
hospitals  and  institutions  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 
These  people  were  taken  from  their  homelands 
for  forced  labour,  by  the  Nazis  and  Communists, 
and  after  the  war  were  held  in  great  camps  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  because  they  re- 
fused to  return  to  their  own  countries  under 
Communist  rule. 

Many  of  these  girls  were  as  young  as  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  they  were  seized  and  taken 
to  Germany  or  Austria,  and  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  whereabouts  of  their  parents.  Their 
homes  were  burned  and  their  people  killed  or 
dispersed. 

While  many  of  the  Estonians,  Lithuanians 
and  Latvians  speak  some  English  and  had 
more  opportuinities  for  education,  the  Polish, 
Ukrainians  and  others  were  put  into  hard  labour 
for  the  most  part,  and  had  little  or  no  chance 
of  schooling,  after  they  were  taken  from  their 
homes.  German  is  the  common  language  spoken 
by  nearly  all  displaced  persons. 

There  are  only  a  few  Catholics  amongst  the 
Estonians  and  Latvians.  Most  of  the  Lithuanians, 
Polish,  Yugo-Slavs,  Czechs,  etc.,  are  Roman 
Catholics;  and  the  Ukrainians,  Greek  Catholic 
or  Orthodox.  Some  of  them  remember  a  fervent 
active  Catholicity,  and  others  call  themselves 
"Catholic"  but  are  not  formed  in  their  Faith. 

A  Sister  of  Service  who  speaks  several  lan- 
guages, meets  all  immigrants  at  ports  of  landing 
and  refers  all  Catholics  to  the  Catholic  priest 
in  the  district  to  which  they  are  destined. 

From  December  16th,  1947,  to  July  20th,  1948, 
two  Sisters  from  the  Montreal  Mission,  made 
thirty-seven  trips  to  the  Government  Hostel  at 
St.  Paul  I'Ermite,  to  receive  and  welcome  each 
consignment  of  displaced  persons  as  they  ar- 
rived from  Halifax,  and  were  detained  at  the 
Hostel  for  rest  and  placement.  The  Sisters 
remained  in  residence  at  the  Hostel,  interpreting, 
translating,  counselling,  comforting,  leading  the 
way  to  the  Parish  Church,  locating  friends  and 
relatives;  in  every  way  possible,  assisting  the 
National  Employment  Service  in  their  efforts 
for  the  welfare  of  these  new  Canadians,  imtil 
each  group  received  its  assignment. 

Prom  July  20th,  1948,  to  the  present  date, 
the  Sisters  visit  each  group  as  they  arrive  at  the 
Hostel,  but  return  to  Montreal  the  same  day. 

As  the  placement  of  each  group  is  completed, 
a  confidential  list  of  names,  giving  nationality, 
religion,  and  name  and  address  of  employer,  is 


received  from  the  National  Employment  Service. 
The  Catholics  are  contacted  by  telephone  and 
invited,  again,  to  attend  the  classes  and  social 
affairs  at  the  Sisters  of  Service  Club  centre. 

The  great  majority  of  these  girls  are  anxious 
to  learn  English  or  French,  and  attend  one  of 
the  many  evening  classes  provided  for  them. 
The  Sisters  of  Service  have  classes  one  after- 
noon and  two  nights  a  week,  and  have  more  stu- 
dents than  they  can  conveniently  accommodate. 
However,  very  good  work  is  being  done  and 
many  are  quickly  learning  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  country. 

Much  time  is  spent  daily  rendering  service  to 
these  New  Canadians  by  interpreting  for  them, 
by  telephone  and  personal  contact.  The  girl 
and  her  mistress  are  made  to  understand  each 
other,  in  this  way,  until  the  routine  of  the  home 
has  been  learned. 

Catholic  newspapers  and  periodicals,  in  their 
own  language,  have  been  given  them  and  they 
are  encouraged  to  subscribe  to  them. 

In  cases  of  ill-health,  many  of  these  girls 
apply  to  the  sisters  for  directions  and  advice. 
"Wheii  necessary  the  sisters  have  contacted  the 
priest,  interpreted  for  doctors,  written  letters 
and  helped  in  many  ways  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

As  a  matter  of  course  many  of  these  girls  will 
leave  domestic  service  at  the  completion  of  their 
contract  year  and  return  to  their  own  professions, 
some  will  marry;  but  all  will  eventually  be  ab- 
sorbed into  Canadian  society. 

S.O.S.,  Montreal. 


REVIEW 

JESUS  COMES  FOR  EVERYBODY.  By  Julie 
Bedier,  with  illustrations  by  Jack  Jewell. 
Price  60  cts.  The  Maryknoll  Bookshelf,  Mary- 
knoll,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  coverins 
the  complete  Life  of  Christ.  Julie  Bedier  needs 
no  introduction  as  a  charming  writer  for  children. 
She  knows  well  how  to  capture  the  child's  interest 
and  there  i.s  beautiful  simplicity  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  presents  the  a<re-old  ."^tory  of  the  Creation 
and  the  Birth  and  Childhood  of  Christ.  The  illus- 
trations by  Jack  Jewell  cannot  fail  to  please 
children  and  make  them  eager  to  hear  or  read  all 
about  the  colourful  scenes  and  persons  so  delight- 
fully portrayed. 
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"To  Do  and  to  Teach"— in  Rycroft 


THE  Rycroft  Public  School,  with  grades  I 
to  XII,  has  a  staff  of  seven  teachers,  five 
of  whom  are  lay  teachers  and  two  are 
Sisters  of  Service.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Sisters  have  the  Intermediate  grades — seven, 
eight  and  nine.  The  seven  and  eight  classroom 
is  a  little  overcrowded  with  25  girls  and  16  boys 
— the  teacher  has  never  a  dull  moment.  From 
9  a.m.  until  3  :30  p.m.  she  mnst  be  on  the  alert 
to  successfully  cope  with  the  modern,  active 
student. 

To  try  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  "activity"  in 
a  useful  and  beneficial  manner,  many  projects 
have  been  tried.  Every  "Wednesday,  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  meets.  When  the  business  part  of  the 
meeting  is  adjourned,  each  grade  takes  its  turn 
in  providing  a  program  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a  play,  a  miscel- 
laneous program  or  a  geography  match- — all  ar- 
ranged by  the  pupils  themselves.  Following  this, 
the  boys  engage  in  junior  woodwork,  while  the 
girls  ply  their  needles  in  such  useful  arts  as  em- 
broidering, knitting,  crocheting  and  tatting.  At 
a  school  sale  in  December,  the  students  sold  their 
handiwork,  realizing  $20.00  towards  a  fund  for 
pressure-cookers  to  prepare  hot  lunches. 

The  girls  have  hemmed  diapers,  made  babies' 
nightgowns,  knitted  scarves,  mitts  and  bootees 
for  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Afghans  are  the  present 
excitement — squares  are  sewn  together  in  pleas- 
ing patterns  and  when  completed,  a  crocheted 
edge  enhances  its  beauty  and  helps  to  keep 
the  article  in  shape.  "For  others"  is  really  a 
motto  lived  by  these  girls,  who  get  as  much 
fun  out  of  making  the  things  as  those  who  re- 
ceive them  will  get  out  of  using  them. 


The  boys  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  free  time 
playing  soccer.  Snow  is  no  deterrent  in  this 
game.  It  does  one  good  to  see  the  white  flakes 
flying  in  all  directions  and  the  energy  that  might 
be  used  in  mischief  being  worked  off  in  a 
healthful  manner.  When  the  weather  is  too 
severe  for  outdoor  sport,  an  improvised  bad- 
minton court  is  set  up  in  the  classroom.  With 
ping-pong  bats,  a  strip  of  crepe  paper  for  a  net, 
and  a  "birdie"  made  of  scrap  paper,  there  is 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  the  games  were  being 
played  for  a  championship. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  art  on  the  curricu- 
lum this  year  for  these  particular  grades.  Many 
of  these  pupils  are  very  talented  in  this  line.  The 
blackboards  were  decorated  in  spare  periods 
and  after  school  so  as  to  have  a  background  for 
some  snaps — -perhaps  some  will  accompany  this 
resume.  In  assignments  in  literature,  social 
studies,  and  health,  the  teacher  tries  to  encour- 
age this  artistic  talent.  The  pupils  delight  in 
creating  "comic  strips"  of  the  life  of  an  explorer 
or  a  scene  from  a  poem  such  as  "Johnne  Cour- 
teau." 

Christmas  and  Valentine  parties  were  held  at 
which  there  was  lunch  and  no  end  of  fun.  Re- 
freshments are  always  a  "must"  at  any  planned 
entertainment  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  committees  carry  out 
their  duties  without  the  help  of  the  teacher.  A 
successful  skating  party  took  up  two  hours  of 
vigorous  exercise  on  the  ice  against  a  strong  wind 
— enough  to  sharpen  the  appetite  of  any  young- 
ster— and  these  are  no  exception.  The  party 
ended  up  at  St.  Michael's  where  sandwiches, 
doughnuts  and  cocoa  were  supplied  by  the  Sis- 
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ters.  After  lunch  the  boys  volunteered  to  do 
the  washing-up.  This  came  as  a  surprise  to 
some  but  not  to  Sister  P.,  their  teacher,  who  feels 
that  the  best  in  these  boys  can  be  brought  out 
to  make  them  the  worthwhile  citizens  we  want 
them  to  be.  (And  if  you  think  Sister  isn't  mov- 
ing Heaven  and  earth  to  do  this,  well,  drop  in 
some  time  and  see  us).  A  short  period  of  music 
and  dancing  brought  this  party  to  the  end  of  a 
much-enjoyed  evening.  (Query  from  all:  "When 
is  the  next  one  to  be?") 

Musical?  They  surely  are!  They  would  sing 
all  day  if  allowed  to.  They  particularly  like 
two  or  three  part  songs — and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
listen  to  them.  The  Musical  Festival  is  held  in 
May  each  year  and  at  such  times  the  best  mu- 
sical ability  of  each  pupil  is  discovered  and 
fostered.  Proud  they  are  if  they  can  return  with 
a  gold  or  silver  award ! 

Track  Meet  is  in  June.  As  soon  as  the  Musical 
Festival  is  over  practice  begins  for  that — run- 
ning, jumping  and  pole-vaulting  replace  all 
other  outdoor  actvities  and  Softball  takes  its 
place  in  the  line-up.  Excitement  runs  high  until 
the  final  sports  meet. 

"The  devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do" 
— and  you  can  see  that  our  aim  is  not  to  give 
him  the  opportunity.  Twice  a  week  for  three 
classes  and  every  day  for  the  beginners'  class, 
religious  instruction  is  given  from  3 :00  to  3 :30 
p.m.  Three  Sisters  of  Service  are  conducting 
these  Catechism  classes  and  sixty-eight  children 
out  of  the  two  hundred  enrolled  in  the  school 
attend.  In  these  classes  interest  runs  high.  A 
question  box  is  available  for  those  too  shy  to  ask 
publicly  about  matters  which  might  be  puzzling. 
We  know  that  the  future  of  these  students  will 
be  enriched  by  the  spiritual  knowledge  gained 
during  these  all-too-short  half  hours.  This  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  lay  the  proper  foun- 
dation in  so  many  fertile  minds  for  a  truly 
Hiristian  life. 


Vow  Ceremony 

For  the  first  time  in  Rycroft  we  have  had  a 
Renewal  of  Vows — on  February  2,  Feast  of  the 
Purification,  Sister  Sylvie  Nightingale  renewed 
her  Holy  Vows.  In  spite  of  30  below  zero 
weather,  we  had  High  Mass  in  the  Church  (all 
winter  it  has  been  too  cold  for  Mass  there,  so  the 
daily  Mass  was  celebrated  at  a  temporary  altar 
in  the  convent).  Our  Lady's  altar  was  decorated 
with  yellow  daffodils,  narcissus  and  blue  lights 
and  on  St.  Joseph's  altar  were  red  carnations. 

The  above  mentioned  spring  flowers  were  a 
nine-days'  wonder  in  Rycroft:  On  the  evening  of 
the  2nd  we  took  them  to  the  convent  to  place 
before  the  various  statues  (we  have  two  alto- 
gether!)— the  daffodils  were  given  to  "Our  Lady 
of  Rycroft" — so  named  by  Father  Paquin — in 
the  dining  room ;  the  carnations  went  to  St 
Michael  who  does  sentry  duty  in  the  study  hall 
overlooking  the  piano.  All  the  music  pupils  in 
turn  gazed  with  awed  wonder  at  the  flowers. 
"Sister,  is  that  a  real  carnation,  I  never  saw 
one  before."  "Sister,  please  may  I  come  in  and 
look  at  the  daffodils?"  "Sister,  I  brought  so- 
and-so  to  see  the  real  flowers." 

Our  Lady's  Sodality 

A  few  months  ago,  Sister  M.  (in  a  fit  of 
optimism)  decided  to  do  something  about  start- 
ing a  Sodality.  Well,  it  is  started  and  is  crawl- 
ing along  like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  but  who 
knows?  maybe  it  will  win  the  race.  As  yet  the 
membership  is  small  but  when  winter  is  over 
and  the  country  roads  once  more  passable,  we 
hope  to  have  a  number  of  new  members  from 
the  country.  For  primary  patron  the  girls  chose 
"The  Immaculate  Conception"  and  for  secondary 
patron,  St.  Cecilia.  For  everyday  use,  they  call 
themselves  the  Cecilian  Teeners.  Meetings  are 
held  weekly,  subject  to  the  whims  and  vagaries 
of  the  Weather  Man,  of  course,  and  all  are  inter- 
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ested  in  the  Sodality  plans  for  the  future.  They 
have  subscribed  to  the  "Queen's  Work"  and  find 
it  good.  A  Madonna  scrapbook  is  being  as- 
sembled now  and  the  missionary-minded  ones 
are  collecting  stamps  and  working  on  altar  linens 
for  Father  Paquin's  new  church  in  Woking. 
Soon  will  be  the  reception  of  candidates  and 
some  social  affairs  to  raise  funds.  Any  of  our 
readers  who  have  time  to  pray  for  worthy  causes, 
please  give  this  one  a  remembrance  in  your 
prayers. 

For  Our  Benefactors 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  we  pray  every  day 
in  our  Community  prayers  "for  our  Benefactors." 
What  would  we  ever  do  without  them?  How 
could  we  ever  hope  to  answer  the  many  calls 
made  on  us  for  material  and  spiritual  assistance, 
if  our  benefactors  were  not  constantly  thinking 
of  us  and  sending  us  what  we  need.  Everything 
is  grist  to  our  mill- — even  tea  towels!  The  ones 
we  were  using  had  .iust  about  become  invisible 
and  we  began  to  think  it  time  to  look  around 
for  some  new  ones,  when  lo  and  behold!  a  letter 
comes  from  a  kind  and  generous  friend  in  King- 
ston saying  she  has  some  articles  of  clothing  to 
send  us — and  some  tea  towels.  The  Catholic 
Students  Mission  Crusade  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  been  magnificently  generous  towards  us 
dftring  the  past  three  years  in  sending  used 
clothing  and  shoes,  magazines,  games  and  many 
other  useful  things.  May  continued  success  at- 
tend their  wonderful  work !  Miss  Lena  Brady  of 
Montreal  has  been  sending  us  Catholic  literature 
of  all  kinds,  with  unremitting  fidelity  for  the 
past  four  years.  We  have  just  had  a  windfall 
in  the  shape  of  an  offer  from  Sister  Black  of 
Montreal,  of  75  Bible  Histories— these  will  be 
invaluable  for  the  children  in  our  Catechism 
classes. 

We  wish  here  to  rectify  an  error  made  in  a 
previous  article  in  giving  thanks  to  a  MONT- 
REAL benefactor  for  tabernacle  veils — the  lady 
who  gave  these  beautiful  veils  is  Miss  0.  Mc- 
Keown  of  Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Miss  McKeown  also 
sends  us  each  Christmas  a  delightful  box  of 
gifts  suitable  for  children.  The  St.  Patrick's 
Council  of  Church  Extension  of  Montreal  also 
sends  a  large  box  of  toys  and  games  for  children, 
every  December.  All  these  things  are  given  out 
as  fast  as  they  come  in  except  a  few  which  are 
kept  to  be  used  for  Catechism  prizes  at  Summer 
Vacation  School.  The  gratitude  of  those  who 
receive  is  sometimes  pathetic.  One  woman  who 
was  given  a  fairly  good  winter  coat  wept  and 
said:  "I've  been  twenty  years  in  this  country 
and  this  is  the  first  winter  coat  I  ever  had."  Some 
of  the  children  who  get  toys,  games  and  pic- 
tures have  never  in  their  lives  had  things  like 


this  and  are  positively  speechless  with  surprise 
and  joy.  If  you,  dear  Benefactors,  could  meet 
some  of  these  people  and  see  how  grateful  they 
are,  you  would  feel  well  repaid  for  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Western  Missions. 

Apostolate  of  the  Press 

We  have  our  own  little  campaign  for  getting 
the  Catholic  Press  into  places  where  we  think 
it  should  go.  Nothincr  less  than  a  definite  cam- 
naifn  will  have  any  effect  on  some  of  the  would- 
be  Communists  we  run  into  around  here,  short 
of  vision  and  dim  of  wit,  and  tryiner  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  dear  "Uncle  Joe."  The  teaching 
Sisters  are  currently  reading  to  their  classes 
Couzenko's  "This  Was  My  Choice"  and  "I  Chose 
Freedom"  by  Kravchenco.  We  are  also  spread- 
in  <r  around  a  recent  Bruce  publication,  "(rod's 
TTnderground" —  we  recomm.end  it  highly  Cinci- 
'lently,  so  does  Mssrr.  Fulton  Sheen  and  J.  G. 
Shaw  of  The  Ensign).  Our  Pastor,  Rev.  Fr. 
Paonin.  being  Secretary  of  the  Rvcroft  Board 
of  Trade  and  alwavs  on  the  alert  in  these  mat- 
ters. bon{?ht  and  distributed  one  hundred  copies 
of  "Is  This  TomorroAv,"  a  comic  that  is  worth 
readinc:.  This  comic  book  was  recommended  by 
the  Montreal  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  useful 
anti-Communist  measure. 

There  are  the  beginninsrs  of  a  Lending  Library, 
both  in  the  Convent  and  in  Father's  "Rectory" 
Tvou  remember,  that's  the  basement  of  the 
Church — threatened  with  a  flood,  as  this  goes 
to  pressV  Besides  the  standard  classics  for  the 
use  of  the  students,  there  are  works  of  fiction, 
b''oGri'aphy  and  apologetics  bv  such  writers  as 
Maurice,  Chesterton,  Gill,  Sheed,  Knox,  Sheen 
and  many  others. 

These  are  some  of  the  papers  and  magazines 
received  and  remailed  by  us  regularly: 

The  Ens'arn,  Western  Catholic.  Restoration, 
The  Sign,  The  Franciscan,  Catholic  Digest,  Our 
l  ady  of  the  Cape,  Sacred  Heart  Messengers, 
American  and  Canadian,  St.  Anthony's  Mes- 
senger. 
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Our  Residential  Club  Provides  Security 


A  GIRL'S  APPRECIATION 

I DON'T  think  I  could  ever  have  found  it  in 
me  to  part  with  my  mother  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Not  that  the 
Sisters  of  Service  interfered  in  any  way  with  my 
leaving  home ;  it 's  just  that  if  the  calmly  efficient, 
grey-clad  nuns  didn't  happen  to  be  operating  a 
residence  for  Catholic  young  women  in  Montreal 
T  probably  would  never  have  come. 

Leaving  Mom  was  hard  enough  as  it  was.  But 
the  thought  of  leaving  her  enveloped  in  a  turmoil 
of  worry  over  what  might  befall  me  so  far  away 
from  home  in  Vancouver  might  have  been  enough 
to  convince  me  to  stay  there.  You  see,  my  mother 
realizes  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  newcomer  can  be 
more  alone  in  a  strange  city  than  in  the  Sahara 
Desert. 

For  this  reason  chiefly,  my  departure  was  con- 
siderably brightened  when  Mom  learned  I  could 
stay  at  a  residence  for  Catholic  girls.  Immedi- 
ately the  worry  lines  faded  as  she  realized  I  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  new  friends  quickly 
and — what  is  more  important— the  right  kind  of 
friends.  There  wa.s  no  objection  to  my  coming  to 
Montreal  after  that ! 

And  I'm  glad  I  did  come.  The  residence  is 
everythintr  I  had  hoped  it  would  be.  "What  I  cherish 
most  of  all,  of  course,  is  the  companionship  of  girls 
my  own  age.  Nearly  all  of  my  newly-acquired 
friends  are  from  outside  of  Montreal  and  they  ad- 
mit candidly  they  would  be  at  a  loss  if  there  were 
no  Sisters  of  Service  sanctuary  provided  for  them 
here.  Undoubtedly,  the  minds  of  their  mothers  are 
at  ease,  too,  because,  like  my  mother,  they  know 
the  Sisters  haiVe  the  well-being  of  their  daughters 
at  heart. 

There's  yet  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  Most 
of  the  girls  would  have  difficulty  makinsr  ends 
meet  if  thev  did  not  stay  here.  The  cost  of  living. 


it  seems,  has  soared  everywhere  except  where  we 
are  lucky  enough  to  be  staying. 

But  perhaps  the  brightest  spot  in  the  whole 
list  of  advantages  is  the  fact  that  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice help  girls  to  find  jobs  if  they  experience  any 
particular  difficulty  in  getting  them  on  their  own. 
That  makes  it  more  than  a  residence ;  it  makes  it 
more  or  less  of  a  job  placement  bureau  also. 

Little  publicized  is  the  silent  appreciation 
many  a  newcomer  feels  over  the  security  afforded 
her  here.  She  knows  she  could  well  arrive  in 
Montreal  without  a  penny  and  yet  be  allowed  room 
and  board  until  she  could  see  her  way  clear  to 
pay  for  it.  This  situation  actually  occurs  in  many 
cases,  usually  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  financial 
difficulties.  Above  all,  there  is  the  secure  feeling 
that  comes  with  not  having  to  worry  about  where 
your  next  meal  will  come  from  should  you  fall  sud- 
denly ill  and  be  confined  to  bed  for  several  weeks. 

As  for  the  12  p.m.  curfew  imposed  every 
night  except  Saturday  when  the  doors  aren't  locked 
until  1  p.m.,  well,  it  might  be  a  little  difficult  to 
believe,  but  the  girls  secretly  appreciate  it. 

"T  like  to  feel  that  someone  actually  cares 
what  time  T  get  in  at  night."  commented  a  pretty 
2.)-year-old  brunette,  recently.  "Mother  alwavs 
used  to  sit  up  until  T  got  in  at  night,"  she  said, 
"and  with  the  way  it  is  here  it  iust  seems  to  amount 
to  about  the  same  thing."  This  attitude  is  shared 
by  a  majoritv  who  look  upon  the  curfew  as  a  pro- 
tection and  do  their  best  to  live  up  to  the  responsi- 
bility it  places  on  them. 

And  do  we  have  fun?  Sure  we  do.  We  have 
the  best  kind  of  fun— the  home-made  brand.  We 
kick  up  our  heels  and  entertain  ourselves  to  our 
heart's  content.  There  are  times,  in  fact,  when  we 
feel  we  pan  even  outdo  .Jimmy  Durante. 

Oh,  indeed,  life  with  a  hou.se  full  of  srirls  mav 
not  bp  quite  the  9ame  as  life  with  the  folks,  but  it's 
far.  far  from  being  dull. 
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TALE  OF  AN  EGG 


Christian  Island  Episode 

It  was  a  cold  morning  in  mid-Avinter.  Though 
the  hour  was  comparatively  early,  we  had 
already  finished  breakfast  and  were  about  to 
rise  from  the  table  when  there  came  a  knocking 
at  the  back  door.  Sister  G.  braved  the  extremes 
of  temperature  through  the  back  kitchen  to  open 
the  door.  There  stood  our  friend  M.  He  en- 
tered solemnly,  even  majestically,  the  cold  of 
the  back  room  not  in  the  least  hastening  his 
progress  to  the  warmth  of  the  kitchen.  He  seated 
himself  and  we  waited  with  the  patience  born 
of  experience  with  Indian  behaviour  for  the 
request  we  knew  to  be  inevitable.  Indians  are 
never  pressed  for  time!  There  must  be  a  series 
of  laconic  remarks,  suitably  interspersed  with 
periods  of  silence,  about  such  subjects  as  the 
weather,  last  night's  Pie  Social,  the  pastor's  next 
visit,  etc.,  before  the  question  is  "put." 

This  preliminary  procedure  having  been  duly 
observed,  the  request  came  at  last :  "Sister,  could 
you  lend  me  an  egg  or  two?"  Even  on  Christian 
Island  this  need  was  a  bit  unusual,  for  no  one 
keeps  hens  and  contact  with  stores  on  the 
mainland  had  been  very  difficult  for  some  time, 
so  eggs  were  a  rare  commodity  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  but  perhaps  the  good  mother  of  a  large 
family  of  nine  was  intent  on  some  early  morning 
baking,  or  maybe  the  good  man  of  the  house 
had  conceived  a  desire  for  the  rarity  of  an  egg 
breakfast.  One  never  knows !  These  thoughts 
flitted  through  my  mind  during  the  silence  which 
must  needs  elapse  between  the  request  and  the 
explanation. 

When  it  came,  however,  I  was  proved  quite 
wrong.  "You  see.  Sister,  my  boy  is  going  away 
this  morning.  He  don't  eat  cereal  or  nothing  like 
that  and  I  want  him  to  have  a  good  breakfast 
before  he  sets  out."  Ah,  yes!  That  was  true. 
The  soldier  son  of  this  good  Indian  father,  the 
pride  of  his  paternal  heart,  was  off  to  join  his 
regiment  again,  after  having  had  a  brief  visit 
with  his  family.  Due  to  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  ice,  crossing  to  the  mainland  was 
possible  only  by  foot  and  that  over  a  circuitous 
route.  And  here  was  the  lad's  father  anxious  to 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  good  breakfast 
before  starting. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  with  a  most  willing  step 
that  Sister  G.  once  more  braved  the  chills  of 
the  back  kitchen  in  order  to  search  the  pantry 
for  the  doubtful  presence  of  eggs.  But  happily 
the  search  was  rewarded.  There  in  the  egg  box 
lay,  it  is  true,  only  one  egg,  but  it  was  one  that 


would  delight  the  heart  of  any  poultry  farmer. 
When  I  saw  it  I  felt  like  singing  the  song  of  the 
Lucky  Strike  advertiser — "so  large,  so  round, 
so  firmly  packed" — and  I  hoped  it  would  be 
"smooth  and  easy  on  the  bite." 

CarefuUy  we  wrapped  our  one  egg,  so  that 
it  would  meet  with  no  mishap  on  the  way  to 
the  house,  presented  it  to  him,  wishing  indeed  it 
were  more,  but  the  good  father  was  satisfied. 
He  bore  it  off  in  triumph.  His  reward  was  in 
the  thought  that  "my  boy"  would  have  a  satis- 
factory breakfast,  but  ours  was  in  remembering 
"even  a  cup  of  cold  water  (or  an  egg)  given 
in  My  Name  ..."  S  O  ^ 
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S.O.S.  H  ouse  on  the  Hill,  Saskatoon 


A  TRIBUTE  BY  THE  '49  GRABS 

SPRING  is  a  glorious  time  of  the  year!  It 
embodies  everything  of  beauty,  hope  and 
life.  It  is  a  new  birth  from  the  long  labour 
of  winter.  It  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence  that 
Easter,  marking  the  great  resurgence  of  life  in 
the  Christian  world,  adds  its  strength  and  vigor 
to  the  swelling  tide  of  happiness  and  hope  which 
is  Spring. 

To  the  University  girls  resident  at  the  S.O.S. 
House  on  the  Hill  spring  means  graduation.  For 
many  long  months  and  a  few  long  years  the 
Sisters  have  nurtured  carefully  the  tender  sap- 
lings— figuratively  speaking,  of  course — provid- 
ing a  veritable  hotbed,  rich  in  nutriment  and 
carefully  protected,  for  the  rapid  and  sure  growth 
of  their  charges.  And  now  when  nature  bursts 
forth  in  all  her  glory,  when  the  Church  Militant 
is  singing  the  "Alleluias"  for  a  Risen  Christ,  the 
Sisters  of  Service  have  special  joy  in  their  hearts, 
for  now  they  behold  their  handiwork — the 
product  of  the  long  winter's  labour^ — graduation ! 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  merely  a  way  of 
speaking — for  just  as  surely  as  the  A^arious 
colleges  have  equipped  the  girls  with  the  formal 
aspects  of  knowledge,  the  Sisters  have  completed 
their  real  education.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  they  have  fashioned  the  base,  or 
the  moral  foundations,  which  must  support  the 
intellectual  structure  built  at  the  University. 
Real  education  consists  in  preparing  the  moral 
character  of  a  person,  in  teaching  the  few  fun- 
damental and  invariable  principles  accepted  in 
all  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  giving  the 
notion  of  true  human  dignity.  Equipped  with 
these,  evaluation  of  acts  and  ideas  by  which  we 
progress  in  learning  and  wisdom,  are  safely  and 
easily  made. 

One  may  ask  how  has  this  task,  significant  and 
vital  to  each  individual,  been  accomplished.  The 
answer  evades  precise  definition,  and  one  falters 
and  gropes  for  words  to  explain.  Just  as  the 
tender  shoot  of  a  plant  depends  for  its  ex- 
istence upon  the  interplay  of  kindly  conditions 
of  soil,  air  and  sunshine,  so,  too,  in  each  of  us 
attitudes  and  dispositions  are  fashioned  and  con- 
ditioned by  many  factors.  More  precisely  it  is 
the  very  ordinary  mode  of  every  day  life  at 
S.O.S.,  with  its  daily  surprises  and  changes,  but 
withal  a  constant  pattern  of  Christian  principles 
and  love,  which  supplies  us  with  the  answer  to 
our  question.    It  is  the  low  voice  of  the  priest 


at  daily  Mass  in  our  own  chapel;  it  is  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell  for  the  Angelus  and  grace;  it  is 
the  unending  patience  and  kindness  of  the 
Sisters. 

Life  in  residence  here  never  becomes  humdrum ; 
the  slightest  occasion  is  an  excuse  for  a  party 
or  some  festivity.  The  beautiful  autumn  days 
called  for  gay  picnics  down  in  sheltered  coves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  just  five 
minutes  walk  from  the  house.  Over  an  open, 
crackling  fire,  as  well  as  over  the  gleaming 
smoothness  of  her  new  electric  range.  Sister 
O'H.  remains  unsurpassed.  Hallowe'en  brought 
forth  the  witches  and  goblins  and  flickering 
jack  o'lanterns  and  our  bright  shining  home  be- 
came a  spooky,  eerie  cave,  brightened  onlj'  by 
the  tantalizing  odors  of  spicy  pumpkin  pies. 
The  girls  having  thus  been  reduced  to  the 
proper  state  of  spookery,  carried  on  the  good 
work  at  the  ISTewman  Club  where  they  presented 
the  Hallowe'en  Party  for  the  Olub. 

The  opportunity  for  a  true  family  atmosphere 
is  offered  by  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  every 
evening.  Even  fellows  calling  for  an  early  date 
have  followed  the  example  and  joined  in  the 
prayers.  Dates,  too,  are  often  family  affairs  and 
the  kitchen  is  frequently  the  scene  of  after-the- 
theatre  revelry  and  refreshments.  Formals,  too, 
bring  forth  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  friendliness — a  touch  added  'by  the  loan  of 
pearls,  or  just  the  right  amount  of  "ohs"  and 
"ahs"  to  give  one  that  extra  special  feeling.  Just 
little  things  you  say — but  things  that  stem  from 
the  heart  to  warm  another. 

Grand  occasions  bring  forth  grand  efforts  and 
results,  and  the  proper  elegance  was  featured 
at  our  Christmas  Ball.  Cupid's  fine  hand  was 
evidenced  in  a  surprise  which  brought  unexpect- 
ed escorts  to  share  in  the  Buffet  dinner.  Dancing 
at  Newman  Club  completed  a  delightful  evening. 

Does  the  above  give  a  slight  indication  of 
what  life  at  S.O.S.  has  been  like  and  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  Christian  principles  have 
been  an  everyday  part  of  our  life  and  why  we 
say  our  education  was  really  completed  at  the 
college  of  Sisters  of  Service. 

It  is  with  grateful  hearts  and  fond  and  happy 
memories  that  the  graduates  of  '49  take  leave 
of  the  Sisters  and  their  friends.  For  more  last- 
ing remembrance  of  these  grads  and  for  the 
needs  of  posterity  we  here  set  down  marks  of 
identification. 


IN  OUR  NEIGHBOUR'S  HAND,  THE  MORSEL  ALWAYS  APPEARS  BIG. 


April,  1949 
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1949  UNIVERSITY  GRADS 


Marie 
MacDonald 


Ann 
Mallard 


Helen 
Kaufmann 


MARIE  MACDONALD— Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  an 
Arts  graduate  with  an  English  major.  Her  plans 
are  still  unformed,  for  Marie  shyly  confesses  her 
love  for  nursing  on  the  one  hand  and  manifests 
an  amazing  ability  for  untangling  philosophical 
complexities.  Whatever  her  decision,  people  and 
places  will  always  be  the  brighter  for  her 
presence. 

ANN  MALLARD— .Steinbach,  Man.,  is  our  dis- 
tinguished graduate  in  Pharmacy.  "Dolly"  to 
her  many  friends,  her  ambitions  lie  in  the  East 
where  some  spot  will  be  brightened  by  Dolly's 
guidance  in  the  artful  application  of  cosmetics, 
the  touchstone  of  her  interest  in  Pharmacy. 

HELEN  KAUFMAN— Ceylon,  Sask.,  who 
graduates  in  Arts  with  a  major  in  English.  Helen's 
chosen  profession  is  education  and  her  talents 
and  capacity  in  that  regard  assure  her  un- 
qualified success. 

MARGARET  MOLLARD  —  Prince  Albert, 
Sask.,    our   green   thumb   girl    who   plans  to 


Margaret 
Mollard 


Michaela 
Moloney 


Phyllis 
Bell 


brighten  the  world  through  her  efforts  in 
horticulture.  She  is  one  of  the  few  girls  to 
graduate  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  has 
been  an  asset  and  a  credit  to  her  college  during 
her  four  years  there. 

MICHAELA  MALONEY— Aneroid,  Sask.,  a 
J'rench  major,  our  child  prodigy  and  "Mich"  to 
all  her  friends.  She  is  eyeing  the  far-away  green 
fields  of  the  East  for  her  first  battleground.  Pro- 
tection from  brother  and  sister  there  is  a  welcome 
assurance. 

PHYLLIS  BELL— Regina,  Sask.,  who  gradu- 
ates in  Law  and  likewise  plans  on  speeding  East, 
when  once  she  has  the  sheepskin  clutched  firmly 
in  hand. 

These  then  are  the  girls  who  have  been  for- 
tunate in  experiencing  life  at  S.O.S.,  some  to  a 
greater  degree  than  others,  but  all  profiting 
unmistakably  from  their  contacts. 

Phyllis  Bell. 


APPRECIATION 

The  following  letter  was  received  re- 
cently from  two  pupils  of  our  Edmonton 
Religious  Correspondence  School : 

Dear  Sisters:  Alberta. 

We  are  sending  you  a  $5.00  donation  for 
all  you  are  doing  for  us.  We  got  the  money 
from  trapping  weasels. 

Yours  in  Jesus  and  Mary, 

Leo  and  Markus  


WILL  YOU? 

Our  Sisters  in  the  Regina  Correspondence 
School  have  asked  us  to  appeal  to  our  readers 
for  used  copies  of  good  Catholic  comics,  such 
as  Topix,  Heroes  All,  Treasure  Chest,  or  Catholic 
Messengers  published  by  Geo.  Pflaum  Publishing 


Co.  These  would  be  very  useful  for  remailing  to 
the  children  who  are  being  instructed  in  re- 
ligion by  correspondence.  We  all  know  the 
attraction  comics  have  for  children,  so  will  you 
help  us  satisfy  their  desire  with  pictured  stories 
that  will  be  an  aid  to  the  study  of  religion? 


If  one  has  genuine  detachment  it  is  impossible 
to  offend  our  Lord.  For  in  that  case,  in  all  one's 
conversations  and  intercourse  with  others,  one 
never  leaves  Him  and  He  seems  to  be  unwilling  to 
withdraw  from  the  soul. 

*     *  # 

The  highest  perfection  consists  not  in  interior 
favours,  or  in  great  raptures,  or  in  visions,  or  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  but  in  the  bringing  of  our  wills 
so  closely  in  conformity  with  the  Will  of  Grod  that 
as  soon  as  we  realize  He  wills  anything,  we  desire 
it  with  all  our  might. 


THE  FLAME  OF  DIVINE  LOVE  DOTH  BURN  ERE  IT  TRANSFORMS. 
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Selections  and  Reflections 

By  Thomasina  Kwinas 

Truly,  indeed,  one  Communion  can  make  a 
saint.  There  is  nothing  in  ourselves  or  in  our  past 
one  Communion  cannot  more  than  repair — if  we 
have  but  enough  Faith.  That  is  why  even  a  life- 
time of  sins  should  not  discourage  us.  Because 
whatever  our  sins  may  have  done  to  us,  the  Holy 
Communion  can  repair ;  and  whatever  our  sins  have 
done  to  God,  the  Mass — which  is  part  of  the 
Eucharist— can  restore. 


One  is  never  cured  of  God  who  has  known 
Him.  Those  who  reject  Him  have  never  really 
possessed  Him. 

What  frequently  happens  is  that  where  sin 
has  more  abounded,  there  God  communicates  His 
favours  more  bountifully. 

*  *  * 

Kind  looks,  kind  words,  kind  acts,  and  warm 
handshakes— these  are  a  secondary  means  of  grace 
when  men  are  in  trouble  and  fighting  their  unseen 
battles. 

«     *  * 

There  is  an  unimaginable  disproportion  be- 
tween our  sins  and  the  love  which  became  incarnate 
and  died  for  them. 

Gold  is  purified  in  the  furnace.  God  waits  for 
the  heart  and  makes  it  heedful  from  the  time  of 
love 's  first  desire ;  and  when  that  love  demands 
Him  ardently  He  no  longer  postpones  returning  to 
the  soul.  Love  then  achieves  in  a  moment  what  is 
accomplished  in  time  in  souls  less  ardent. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
severest  and  most  mortified  life  is  as  little  a  pass- 
port to  heaven  or  a  criterion  of  saintliness  as 
benevolence  is  or  usefulness  or  amiableness.  Self- 
discipline  is  a  necessary  condition,  but  not  a  sure 
sign  of  holiness.  It  may  leave  a  man  worldly,  or  it 
may  make  him  a  tyrant.  It  is  only  in  the  hands 
of  God  that  it  is  God's  instrument.  It  is  only 
when  grace  is  in  the  heart,  when  power  from  above 
dwells  in  a  man,  that  anything  outward  or  inward 
turns  to  his  salvation.  Whether  persecution,  or 
famine,  or  the  sword,  they  as  little  bring  the  soul 
to  Christ  as  they  separate  it  from  Him.  He  alone 
can  work,  and  He  can  work  through  all  things. 

•  *  * 

Love  and  suffering  are  the  two  greatest  in- 
fluences in  the  story  of  the  saints.  They  are  artists 
that  chisel  the  soul  into  a  precious  masterpiece ; 
they  shed  a  light  that  gives  growth  to  the  human 
soul  and  makes  it  truly  selfless. 


I'm  subscribing 
to 

'  THE  FIELD 
AT  HOME'* 

....  3 

REASONS!" 
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"Because  as  a  Catholic  Cana- 
dian I  am  deeply  interested 
in  our  great  Home  Mission 
Field. 


^  "Because  the  "Sisters  of  Ser- 
^  vice"  have  been  founded  to 
labour  in  that  Field  where 
the  leakage  of  our  Catholic 
forces  is  the  greatest. 


3 


"Because  by  subscribing  to 
their  missionary  magazine  I 
wish  to  share  in  their  noble 
"Catholic  and  National  endea- 
vour." 


My  Name  

My  Address. 


ONE  SMILE  FOR  THE  LIVING  IS  WORTH  A  DOZEN  TEARS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 
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EDirOR.IAL 


A  GLORIOUS  CENTENARY 


TfllS  July,  19-1:9,  will  remain  emblazoned  in 
golden  letters  on  tlie  pages  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  in  Canada.  It  marks  the  third 
centenary  of  our  Jesuit  Martyrs.  Retracing,  as 
it  Avere,  the  bloody  footprints  of  those  heroes  of 
Christ,  the  Church  will  return  to  that  sacred  spot 
where  they  offered  to  God  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  their  lives.  There  in  Huronia,  by  the  shores  of 
Georgian  Bay,  was  shed  the  blood  which  was  to 
become  the  seed  of  Christianity  in  Canada.  The 
bloody  footprints  of  our  Jesuit  Martyrs  along 
the  missionary  trail  have  become  the  footsteps 
of  all  consecrated  souls  who  during  the  course  of 
the  past  three  centuries  have  turned  the  wilder- 
ness into  that  beautiful  harvest  field  of  which  the 
Church  is  so  proud  today.  From  the  ashes  of 
Port  Ste.  Marie  was  born  that  sacred  flame  of 
niissionarj'  zeal  which  has  blazed  its  way  "from 
sea  to  sea,  from  the  great  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  Ps.  71-8. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church  centuries  are  like 
days.  Three  hundred  years  are  but  a  short  span 
of  life  for  the  Bride  of  Christ  to  whom  has  been 
given  the  promises  of  eternity.  In  those  years 
what  changes  have  come  over  the  land !  The 
rough  chapels  of  the  first  missionaries  are  now 
the  stately  cathedrals  that  mark  the  numerous 
dioceses  of  our  immense  country.  What  a  spec- 
tacle it  would  be  to  see  tbe  thousands  of  priests, 
brothers  and  nuns  that  now  walk  in  the  wake  of 
those  who  preached  the  message  of  truth  and 
charity  to  a  handful  of  Indians  in  the  primeval 
forests ! 

All  these  labours  and  sacrifices  of  the  past 
which  have  blossomed  into  the  glorious  pi'omises 
of  tlic  future  will  be  enacted  this  July  under  the 


very  shadow  of  the  original  stockade  of  Fort 
Ste.  IMarie,  in  ^Midland.  ".Salute  to  Canada,"  a 
colourful  pageant,  will  be  presented  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Father  Lord,  S.J.  On  the 
slope  of  the  graceful  hills  surrounding  the 
Martyrs'  Shrine  over  800  actors  will  bring  back 
to  life  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  martyrs  and  pic- 
ture in  graphic  scenes  the  unfolding  of  Christian 
civilization  and  all  that  Canada  has  received 
from  it.  _  I  I 

To  bring  into  focus  all  that  our  Country  owes 
the  Martyrs  is  the  noble  ambition  and  sublime 
purpose  of  Father  Lord's  literary  and  musical 
effort. 


SITPFERING  IS  .\  THORN  HRT;D  l\  THE  HANI)  OK  GOD. 
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At  the  end  of  July  all  roads  will  lead  to  Mid- 
land. It  will  be  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cradle  of 
our  Faith.  A  song  of  thanksgiving  will  well  up 
from  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  pilgrims.  From 
heaven  our  saintly  martyrs  will  smile  upon  those 
prayerful  crowds  and  unite  with  them  in  prayers 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  mercy  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  greatest  blessing  of  all — the 
gift  of  our  Holy  Faith. 

Clouds,  dark  and  ominous,  lie  low  today  on  the 
horizon.  TJie  growth  of  materialism  "which  is 
the  result  of  a  false  interpretation  of  science" 
is  everywhere  in  evidence.  Man,  relying  on  his 
own  power,  is  valuating  everything  according  to  its 
material  rather  than  its  spiritual  significance.  God 
and  His  law  do  not  enter  into  his  life.  The  Church, 
founded  by  Christ,  which  stands  as  the  teacher 
and  custodian  of  this  law  is  persecuted.  Behind 
the  "iron  curtain"  her  Bishops  and  priests  are 
in  jail  or  exiled.   Communism,  the  embodiment 


of  this  materialistic  doctrine,  and  the  instigator 
and  promoter  of  this  persecution  is  threatening 
the  world.  Our  own  dear  country  is  not  free  from 
the  encircling  coils  of  that  serpent. 

We  therefore  today  turn  our  eyes  with  con- 
fidence to  our  holy  Martyrs.  May  they  look 
down  from  heaven  on  this  vine  which  they  plant- 
ed and  watered  with  their  blood,  that  vine  which 
now.  covers  all  North  America.  To  them,  across 
three  centuries,  we  cry:  "0  Holy  Martyrs,  pro- 
tect the  Church  of  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States.  Our  Church  has  a  claim  on  your  protection 
and  your  love  for  Her  has  not  grown  cold." 


SALUTE  TO  NEWFOUNDLAND 


THE  coming  of  the  oldest  British  Colony 
into  Confederation  is  an  event  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  history  of  Canada.  This  is 
the  realization  of  the  dream  our  Fathers  had 
when  they  forged  our  separate  Provinces  into 
one  great  country.  Now  in  all  truth  does  our 
Dominion  extend  "from  sea  to  sea".  Ftom  the 
storm-swept  Atlantic  to  the  balmy  shores  of  the 
Pacific  one  flag  —  the  flag  of  Canada  — will 
flutter  to  the  breeze.  Lying  far  out  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, this  rock-bound  Island,  with  the  waters  of 
many  sheltered  bays  dotting  its  jagged  coastline, 
now  stands  as  a  great  bastion  in  our  front  line 
of  defence. 

On  Capital  Hill,  in  Ottawa,  the  heart  of  our 
nation,  the  newly-created  Province  takes  her 
place  around  the  Cabinet  table  and  shares  with 
us  all  the  privileges  of  Canadian  citizenship.  The 
natnra]  resources  of  the  old  Colony  —  her  great 
fishing  industry,  her  farflung  timber  lands,  her 
inexhaustible  mineral  wealth  —  are  now  "ours", 
just  as  our  great  wheat  lands,  our  luscious  or- 
chards, our  expanding  industries,  our  gold,  silver 
and  platinum  mines  are  now  "hers". 

It  will  take  time  to  weave  her  sturdy  popula- 
tion into  the  pattern  of  our  dominion.  But  be- 
fore long,  we  are  confident,  all  will  appreciate 
their  incorporation  into  a  larger  political  and 
industrial  unit.  They  will  help  us  build  up  a 
stronger  and  happier  Canada. 

During  these  history-making  times,  when  we 
consider  the  shifting  boundaries  of  nations,  we 
come  to  realize  that  in  this  changing  Avorld  the 
only  thing  that  matters  is  the  "changeless 
Church."  So  whatever  the  future  may  be  by  the 
incorporation  of  Newfoimdland  into  the  Domin- 


ion the  Church  in  Canada  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  added  number  of  her  faithful  children. 
In  return,  the  former  oldest  Colony  will  become 
a  beneficiary  of  our  great  "Extension  Society". 
The  poor  fishing  hamlets  of  her  coast  will  have 
the  same  claim  to  our  prayers  and  our  generosity 
as  the  scattered  missions  on  our  Western 
prairies.  United  now  we  stand  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  promotion  of  His  Church. 

The  Church  in  Canada  wekomes  this  new 
Province,  assured  that  the  strong  faith  of  its 
Catholic  population  will  prove  to  be  a  potent 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  the  Dominion.  Let  us  hope  that  the  fear  that 
the  Catholics  of  Newfoundland  may  have  con- 
cerning their  schools  will  be  allayed  by  the  fact 
that  education  in  Canada  is  a  Provincial  matter. 
In  the  new  Province,  as  in  the  older  ones,  the 
schools  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  its  people 
and  will  remain  so. 

The  founders  of  Newfoundland  gave  to  the 
Colony  the  sublime  motto :  "Adveniat  regnum 
tuum— Thy  Kingdom  Come!"  May  the  acces- 
sion of  this  new  Province  to  our  Dominion  help 
to  a  greater  realization  of  her  motto  on  a  larger, 
broader  and  higher  plane. 


CHAJVIPAGNE  FOR  OUR  REATi  FRIENDS  AND  REAL  PAIN  FOR  OUR  SHAM  FRIENDS. 
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S.O.S.  ASSIST  D.Fs.  IN  EDMONTON 


— r 


DjP.  Party,  Edmonton 


NE,  two,  three — hop  !  Now  again  !  One, 
IJ  two,  three,  hop !  No,  that  is  not  quite 
right  but  you  will  get  it  in  a  minute 
just  as  Janina  did." 

It  was  Thursday  evening  at  the  S.O.S.  Resi- 
dential Club,  Edmonton.  The  "voice  was  com- 
peting with  the  record  player  as  the  D.P.  and 
Canadian  girls  mingled  freely.  The  large  doors 
had  been  pushed  back,  and  with  happy  smiles 
the  girls  had  taken  their  positions  for  the 
Sehottische.  The  music  played  on  and  Wanda 
waited  for  the  beat  utterly  unaware  that  she  was 
holding  up  the  group  behind  her  so  determined 
was  she  to  learn  to  "dance  in  English"  as  she 
so  quaintly  phrased  it. 

The  D.P.'s  are  given  a  warm  welcome  at  the 
Club.  Already  acquainted  with  our  sisters  at 
the  Eastern  ports,  their  afternoons  off,  spent  at 
the  Club,  serve  to  knit  this  friendship  more 
closely.  The  girls  are  eager  to  talk  to  the  sisters, 
and  after  a  few  months  surprise  us  with  their 


knowledge  of  English.  Occasionally  the  sisters 
help  them  with  their  language  lessons  in  pre- 
paration for  the  evening  classes. 

Yes!  Yes! 

One  of  the  girls  told  us  that  the  only  English 
word  she  understood  when  she  went  to  work 
was  'yes'  and  she  used  it  often  and  indiscrimi- 
nately. One  day  her  mistress  explained  to  her 
what  she  wished  done  with  the  food  after  dinner. 
Olga  said  "yes".  Later  when  the  mistress  made 
signs  to  ask  what  had  happened  to  the  pie,  Olga 
unable  to  tell  her  took  her  by  the  hand  led  her 
to  the  garbage  pail,  took  off  the  cover  and 
pointed.  Then  another  day  the  lady  explained 
that  she  wished  to  rest  in  the  morning,  and  told 
Olga  to  make  sure  that  the  children  were  in  time 
for  school.  Again,  "Yes !  Yes !"  It  was  a  case 
of  ten  o'clock  school  by  the  time  the  mistress 
realized  that  the  children  were  still  in  the  house, 
and  just  how  much  Olga's  "yes"  meant. 


IT  IS  JUST  AS  EASY  TO  GRIN  AS  TO  GROWL. 
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Tears  and  Smiles 

Among  the  residents  of  the  Club  are  found 
the  children  of  immigrants  of  auother  gener- 
ation, who  have  retained  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  their  language,  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
customs  of  the  old  country.  This  has  helped  the 
D.P.  girls  a  little  over  that  first  dread  period 
of  loneliness.  One  evening  the  doorbell  rang, 
and  three  broken-hearted  D.P.'s  were  ushered 
into  the  office.  They  were  very  lonely,  and 
finding  it  difficult  to  adjust  .  themselves  to 
Canadian  ways.  Tears  flowed  freely  while  the 
stories  poured  out.  Soon  over  a  cup  of  tea  they 
were  relating  their  experiences  in  Europe  and  in 
spite  of  the  tragedy  of  the  forceful  removal  of 
these  children  from  their  homes  and  loved  ones, 
the  humourous  incidents  came  to  their  minds, 
and  they  related  them  with  great  relish.  The 
tears  were  soon  forgotten,  and  they  were  making 
plans  for  the  decorating  of  the  table  for  their 
Easter  party  the  following  week. 

Spiritual  Care 

The  girls  begin  to  arrive  about  3  p.m.  Thurs- 
day afternoons.  At  four  a  D.P.  priest,  usually 
accompanied  by  another  Polish-speaking  priest 
arrives.  The  Fathers  are  interested  in  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  these  girls  and  listen,  console  and 
advise  while  tea  is  being  served.  At  4.30  the 
D.P.  priest  gives  a  short  Religious  instruction, 
closing  with  a  hymn.  These  European  girls  are 
very  fond  of  singing.  Their  music  has  a  plaintive 
quality  that  stirs  the  heart. 

The  seating  capacity  in  the  dining  room  is 
limited,  so  a  large  table  is  set  up  in  the  recreation 
room  for  the  D.P.  girls.  Father  says  the  Angelus 


alternating  each  week  in  English  and  Polish, 
and  then  presides  at  the  table  making  it  a  real 
family  gathering.  No  one  lingers  long  at  the 
table  for  the  beads  are  said  at  seven,  and  English 
classes  begin  at  eight,  and  the  girls  do  want  to 
dance. 

We  are  sure  Our  Lady  dearly  loves  to  hear  her 
children,  gathered  at  her  shrine  praying  her 
Rosary,  the  "Swieta  Marias"  and  "Hail  Marys" 
alternately  rising  to  their  heavenly  home.  The 
girls  always  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
after  the  beads.  It  is  usually  a  Polish  one. 

The  Archbishop  Shows  Interest 

Recently  a  party  was  held  for  the  D.P.'s  when 
the  accompanying  group  picture  was  taken.  His 
Excellency  the  Archbishop  was  the  honored 
guest.  Members  of  the  clei-gy,  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  Avho  have  helped  and  en- 
couraged the  D.P.'s,  and  Mrs.  Lyons  of  the 
National  Employment  Service,  who  places  and 
maintains  contact  with  the  D.P.'s  until  the  ex- 
piration of  their  contract,  were  also  present.  Five 
of  the  girls  who  had  completed  their  year's  con- 
tract with  the  government  were  awarded  certifi- 
cates by  the  government  in  recognition  of  their 
faithfulness.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the 
Archbishop. 

The  Archbishop  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
illuminated  address  hy  the  Polish  girls.  Since 
the  Archbishop  was  leaving  that  same  evening 
on  the  first  lap  of  hLs  trip  to  Rome,  he  had  of 
necessity  to  make  a  hasty  exit,  but  he  promised 
to  carry  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  D.P.'s  to  the 
Holy  Fatliei-  for  liis  continual  solicitude  for  their 
welfai'e. 

S.O.S.,  EDMONTON. 


D.P.  GRADUATES-VANCOUVER 

The  girls  here  pictured  are  dis- 
placed persons  who  have  fulfilled  their 
agreement  to  work  as  Domestics  during 
their  first  year  in  Canada,  which  is  the 
condition  under  which  they  were  admit- 
ted to  this  country.  The  "Graduation" 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  May  12th, 
in  Rosary  Hall,  Vancouver.  The  Archdio- 
cesan  Council  of  the  C.W.L.  were  hos- 
tesses on  this  occasion  and  the  presen- 
tation was  made  by  Mayor  Thompson. 

These  girls,  with  over  a  hundred 
others,  have  made  the  S.O.S.  Resi- 
dential Club  in  Vancouver  their  new 
Canadian  home.  The  Sisters  wish  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  assistance  given 
in  entertaining  the  D.P.'s  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
Cashion.  Archdiocesan  President  of 
the  C.W.L..  and  her  co-workei-s,  Mrs. 
Thos.  Morin,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Cruise  and 
Miss  Agnes  Farry. 
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WELCOME!  NEW  CANADIANS! 


SCHOOL  was  over  foi-  aiiothci-  week  and  ttie 
pupils  filing  out  of  the  classroom  at  the 
Sisters    of    Service    Hostel    in  Montreal 
{gathered  in  the  nearby  sitting  room  to  chat  and' 
exchange  news  of  home. 

The  girls,  all  "New  Canadians,"  had  just  at- 
tended one  of  the  two  classes  held  each  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evening  by  the  Sisters  in  order 
to  teach  Canada's  new  citizens  the  language  of 
their  adopted  land. 

All  in  their  teens  or  early  twenties,  the  new- 
comers hail  from  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Baltic  States  and  Hungary.  All  have 
made  an  agreeinent  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment by  which  they  will  work  as  domestics  for 
one  year  from  the  date  of  their  entry  into  Can- 
ada after  which  they  may  seek  other  employ- 
ment. Each  girl  must  receive  .$35.00  per  month 
plus  room  and  board  for  the  two  months  after 
which  lier  salary  may  be  increased  according  1o 
the  discretion  of  her  employer.  The  vast  majority 
are  employed  as  domestics  in  private  homes  and 
institutions  in  Montreal  and  vicinity  while  some 
whose  one-year  agreement  period  is  completed 
have  turned  to  other  work.  Some,  trained  as 
nurses,  stenographers  and  teachers  hope  event- 
ually to  return  to  their  professions. 

The  Sistei-s  of  Service  inaugurated  the  classes 
in  English  for  New  Canadians  when  the  first 
group  reached  Montreal  in  November,  1947.  At 


first  the  res])onse  was  not  great  but  soon  word 
spread  that  the  Sisters  would  teach  English  to 
all  who  wished  to  come  and  by  February,  1948, 
the  class  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Now  two 
classes  are  held  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  with 
a  total  attendance  of  100  to  150  girls.  The  girls 
live  in  the  homes  or  institutions  where  they  are 
employed  but  every  Tuesday  and  Thui'sday  even- 
ing finds  them  attending  class  at  the  Hostel  after 
which  they  gather  in  little  groups  to  talk  and 
sing  their  national  hymns  and  songs  or  wrax) 
parcels  to  send  home. 

Although  classes  are  held  only  twice  weekly 
Canada's  new  citizens  often  visit  the  Hostel  to 
I'cceive  helpful  advice  on  perplexing  problems 
and  to  make  use  of  the  many  services  at  their 
dispo.sal.  One  of  the  highlights  in  the  lives  of 
the  girls  is  the  wrapping  of  parcels  to  be  sent 
to  their  families  in  Europe.  Scales  for  weigh- 
ing the  precious  food,  heavy  wrapping  paper 
and  twine  are  provided  and  a  sister  is  usually 
on  hand  to  help  with  the  difficult  parcels.  Air- 
mail and  other  writing  paper  and  stamps  are 
always  available.  Recently  the  Sisters  arranged 
for  a  group  of  forty  to  be  received  into  the  Blue 
Cross  Plan  of  the  Q^^ebec  Hospital  Service  Asso- 
ciation, thus  assuring  them  of  hospital  care  if 
necessary. 

Another  service  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
girls  is  that  of  the  two  Sisters  who  .act  as 
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Learning  to  Read, 
Write  and  Speak — as 
Canadians. 


interpreters  for  them  and  their  employers.  One 
girl  caused  a  good  deal  of  mirth  when  she  said 
"I  speak  five  different  languages  and  still  no- 
body understands  me."  When  Maria  and  Madam 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  each  other  they  just 
call  the  Sister  of  Service  and  the  matter  is 
straightened  out  in  a  short  time. 

A  recent  problem  with  which  the  Sisters  had 
to  cope  was  that  of  a  lady  who  wanted  her  chil- 
dren reared  according  to  the  psychologist's 
books  while  her  employee  had  only  common  sense 
and  a  woman's  intuition  to  guide  her.  With  a 
short  explanation  to  each  the  whole  problem  was 
solved  and  Sister  was  ready  for  her  next  call. 

When  we  visited  the  Hostel,  class  had  just 
been  dismissed  and  a  group  of  Yugoslavian  girls 
had  gathered  in  one  comer  of  the  comfortable 
sitting  room  to  chat.  Soon  the  chatter  ceased 
and  they  broke  into  the  strains  of  a  beautiful 
old  hymn.  Although  the  words  were  foreign 
to  us  there  was  a  depth  of  meaning  in  their 
voices  and  the  expressions  on  their  faces 
spoke  volumes.  When  asked  the  name  of  the 
hymn,  Stephonia,  a  smiling  dark-haired  girl 
answered  shyly.  "It  is  a  hymn  to  Our  Lady,  let 
me  see  — ■  I  think  you  would  call  it  'Mother  Mine' 
— •  it  means  she  is  with  us,  ALWAYS !"  she  told 
us  happily. 

This  particular  group  of  Yugoslavs  receive  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  their  own  language  which 


is  published  in  the  United  States  and  contains 
a  sermon  and  the  Gospel  and  other  prayers  for 
that  particular  Sunday,  thus  enabling  them  to 
follow  Mass  in  their  own  language. 

While  the  majority  of  the  girls  are  Roman 
Catholics  the  Ukrainians  belong  to  the  Greek 
Catholic  rite  and  a  priest  from  a  Greek  Rite 
church  comes  to  the  Hostel  periodically  to  preach 
a  sermon,  and  discuss  their  problems  with  them. 
The  devotion  of  all  these  New  Canadians  is 
particularly  touching,  the  Sisters  told  us. 

"Willie  a  number  of  the  girls  have  been  bereav- 
ed of  all  relatives  many  others  still  have  mothers, 
fathers,  sisters  and  brothers  in  Europe.  To  these 
girls  the  bright  spot  in  their  lonely  lives  is  the 
sending  and  receiving  of  letters,  by  airmail 
whenever  possible,  and  the  packing  of  food  for 
those  at  home.  While  the  Yugoslavs  sang  to 
their  Heavenly  Mother  a  pretty  little  eighteen- 
year-old  Polish  girl  with  blond  braids  packed 
a  parcel  for  her  mother  in  Poland.  Another  girl 
Avhose  parents  are  desperately  ill  in  Poland  saves 
all  her  money  to  send  costly  medicine  to  them. 

Tlie  Sisters  readily  admit  that  they  are  un- 
able to  pronounce  the  girls'  family  names  and 
tliey  in  turn  find  our  Canadian  names  equally 
hard  on  the  tongue.  Their  interpreter  they  call 
"Sistrichka"  which  means  "little  sister."  "They 
can't  pronounce  our  names  so  they  just  describe 
us"  a  Sister  told  us. 
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Although  these  New  Canadians  have  suffered 
privatioji  and  hardship  and  are  naturally  lone- 
some for  tlieir  homeland  and  their  families  they 
are  .eager  to  belong — 'to  look,  speak,  and  act 
Canadian,  and  are  grateful  to  those  who  help 
them  attain  this  goal  A  friendly  smile,  a  word 
of  praise  brings  one  the  gift  of  a  beautiful  smile, 
a  thank  you  from  those  who  had  almost  forgotten 
what  it  means  to  be  greeted  by  a  friendly 
stranger. 

As  we  sat  talking  Avith  the  Sisters,  one  by  one 
the  groups  began  to  break  up,  each  girl  coming 
to  say  "Good  Night"  to  the  Sisters  in  her  best 
English,  and  beaming  Avhen  the  Sisters  answered 
first  in  English  and  then  in  their  native  tongue. 

In  their  effort  to  offer  these  New  Canadians  a 
meeting  place  where  they  may  feel  at  home  the 
Sisters  of  Service  are  realizing  the  desire  of  all 
Canadians  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  our 
new  citizens  and  to  make  them  feel  that  we  are 
as  happy  to  have  them  in  our  midst  as  they  are 
to  be  here. — Lorraine  Fitzgerald,  in  Our  Ladij 
of  the  Cape. 


Truly,  indeed,  one  Communion  can  make  a 
saint.  There  is  nothing  in  ourselves  or  in  our  past 
one  Communion  cannot  more  than  repair — if  we 
have  but  enough  Faith.  That  is  why  even  a  life- 
time of  sins  should  not  discourage  us.  Because 
whatever  our  sins  may  have  done  to  its,  the  Holy 
Communion  can  repair ;  and  whatever  our  sins  have 
done  to  God,  the  Mass — which  is  part  of  the 
Eucharist— can  restore. 

«     *  * 

One  is  never  cured  of  God  wlio  has  known 
Him.  Those  who  reject  Him  have  never  really 
possessed  Him.        *     *  * 

What  frequently  happens  is  that  where  sin 
has  more  abounded,  there  God  communicates  His 
favours  more  bountifully. 

*       *  * 

There  are  two  stones  we  may  not  dare  to  cast; 

The  stone  of  stumbling  in  our  brother's  way, 
The  stone  of  judgment  at  our  brother's  past. 

We,  who  ourselves,  like  sheep  have  gone  astray. 
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ISLAND  INCIDENTS 


The  Story  Of  A  Stew 

TJUS  is  the  story  of  a  stew.  Now,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  stew.  One  is  a  very  appetizing 
dish  having,  as  its  centre  delicious  squares 
of  meat  mingled  with  neat  pieces  of  carrots, 
turnips  and  onions,  and  not  seldom  topped  Avith 
your  own  favourite  dumplings.  The  other  kind  of 
stew  is  a  state  of  emotion  into  which  some  people 
are  thrown  when  something  occurs  to  hinder  or 
upset  them.  We  are  referring  in  this  story  to  the 
former  edible  type. 

If  you  have  ever  lived  on  an  Island,  or  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  store,  with  no  means  of 
conveyance,  you  Avill  readily  understand  and  ap- 
preciate this  situation. 

Having  received  word  in  Tuesday  evening's 
mail  that  an  Inspector  would  be  arriving  early 
Thursday  morning,  we  very  naturally  took  stock 
of  our  supplies.  To  our  disma.v,  we  found  that  we 
lacked  even  the  necessaries  for  an  Inspector's 
dinner.  Prom  there  our  thoughts  and  actions 
went  to  our  usual  source  of  supplies,  Mr.  G — ,  from 
whom  we  inquired  if  he  would  be  going  to  town, 
and  if  lie  would  be  able  to  bring  us  an  order.  Being 
assured  by  him  that  he  would  take  the  boat  and 
supply  our  needs,  we  were  much  relieved,  and 
went  ahead  with  our  preparations.  Wednesday . 
passed  uneventfully,  and  in  the  evening  we  began 
looking  expectantly  towards  the  pier  to  see  if  the 
boat  had  docked.  Thursday  morning  no  supplies 


had  appeared  and  the  time  of  our  guesi 's  arrival 
was  fast  approaching. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  learned  that  ]\Ir.  G —  had 
been  too  ill  to  go  to  town,  but  his  children  had 
brought  what  they  had  to  give;  a  loaf  of  bread, 
carrots,  shortening  and  enough  butter  for  the 
occasion.  These  were  something  but  not  all !  Where 
was  the  piece  de  resistance  around  which  every 
meal  must  revolve  ?  Where,  oh  where,  was  the 
meat?  For  a  moment  we  knew  the  blackness  of 
despair,  but  then— ah,  happy  thought— perhaps 
Mrs.  A —  at  the  other  school  Avould  have  some 
meat !  Hastily  we  despatched  a  note,  for  it  was 
now  but  an  hour  before  the  distingui.shed  arrival, 
a  note  calculated  to  move  the  heart  of  a  stone. 

For  the  next  half  hour  we  alternately  prayed 
and  hoped,  and  were  finally  rewarded  with  a  small 
but  wonderful  parcel  wrapped  in  the  kind  of 
paper  which  could  only  have  come  from  a 
butcher  shop.  Breathlessly  we  opened  it,  and 
beheld — oh,  liappy  sight — those  neat  little  cubes 
of  meat,  about  two  pounds  in  all,  just  asking  to 
be  used  for  somebody's  dinner.  How  we  blessed 
Mrs.  A—,  and  thanked  Providence  for  provid- 
ing! Was  it  not  He  Who  had  inspired  Mrs.  A — 
to  order  that  meat  on  Tuesday  that  our  hope  and 
trust  might  be  rewarded?  However,  there  was 
little  time  for  reflection,  now  was  the  time  for 
action.  Quickly  we  floured  and  seared  the  pre- 
cious pieces  and  whisked  them  into  the  already 
boiling  water.  Mrs.  A —  having  provided  the 
meat  and  Mrs.  G —  the  carrots,  we  could  meet 
the  demand  for  potatoes  and  onions,  and  crown 
it  all,  Avhen  the  time  came,  witJi  our  own  "never- 
fail"  dumplings. 

Wliat  a  stew  that  was !  The  like  of  which  has 
never  been  tasted  before  or  ever  will  be  again. 

For  lack  of  a  better  name,  and  because  it 
really  was  produced  by  three  different  people, 
we  called  it  the  Inspector's  stew.  We  wish  we 
could  repoi-t  to  you  the  Inspector's  own  com- 
pliments on  it,  but  the  Tn.spector  didn't  come!  — 
Xot  until  a  week  later! 


A  Wedding 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Eastjcr,  Si. ,  Francis 
Xavier's  Cluu'ch  Avas  ]n-ofusely  decorat<Ml  witli 
streamers  and  fiowei's  and  filled  to  capacity  for 
the  wedding  of  Carolyn  Capegog  and  John 
Sylvester.  Tliey  Avere  married  by  our  Pastor, 
Father  McElligott,  S.J..  Avho  also  said  the  Nuptial 
Mass.  Following  the  Mn.ss  Father  congratulated 
the  young  couple  and  cited  it  as  an  exemplary 
Catholic  marriage  which  he  hoped  those  con- 
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t('ini)latiiig  marriage  would  take  as  a  model  for 
llioir  own. 

Being  always  prepared  for  sueh  eiiiergeneies 
we  were  not  surprised  when,  half  an  hour  before 
the  wedding,  we  were  asked  to  supply  the  brides- 
maid's veil.  #       #  * 

We  Name  A  Baby 

Mux  had  searcely  begun  when  a  little  boy  baby 
made  his  appearance.  The  first  question  nalui'ally 
was  "What  would  he  be  called"  and  we  enciuired 
of-  the  great-grandfather,  who  had  named  the 
lirevious  baby,  if  he  would  name  this  one,  too. 
lie  replied  that  he  couldn't  think  of  any  names, 
but  after  a  few  more  questions  we  realized  the 
real  reason.  They  had  i)lanned  that  we  were  to 
name  this  baby. 

Later,  when  we  visited  our  new  little  neigh- 
bour we  again  asked  the  father  and  mother  if 
fhey  had  thought  of  any  name.  After  the  cus- 
tonuiry  pause,  the  mother  i-eplied  that  they  "had 
run  right  out  of  names,  and  would  we  give  the 
name?"  We  could,  and  did!  As  it  happened  to 
be  our  own  father's  'birthday,  we  suggested  his 
name.  The  following  Sunday  he  Avas  baptized, 
aiul  we  are  now  watching  the  progi'ess  of  little 
Edward  Stephen  with  more  than  usual  interest. 
*       *  * 

St.  Theresa's  Club 

Our  Little  Flower  Club  has  blossomed  forth  from 
the  bud  begun  three  years  ago,  into  a  full  blown 
flower.  The  members  enjoy  the  weekly  meetings 
at  the  convent,  where  they  sew  and  chat,  mostly 
in  Indian.  We  are  now^  quite  adept  at  picking 
out  Avords  and  from  the  expression,  or  lack  of 
it,  following  the  trend  of  the  conversation.  When- 
ever we  show  by  our  answers  that  we  understand 
what  was  said,  they  laugh,  oh  so  heartily,  and 
I'cmark :  "Sister,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  talk 
Indian!" 

This  year  as  an  experiment  they  decided  to 


Samples  of  Sewing  Club  Activity 


Edward  Stephen — The  .Now  I'apoose 

knit  men's  socks,  which  they  did  with  gusto ! 
AVe  feel  that  some  sort  of  record  has  been  estab- 
lished, as  one  woman  took  wool  home  in  the 
evening  and  returned  the  finished  product,  a 
lovely  pair  of  socks,  the  following  evening!  In 
all,  the  needles  clicked  for  ten  pairs  of  socks,  be- 
sides sewing  a  number  of  church  linens,  six 
(|uilts,  dresses,  shirts  and  layettes.  We  have 
termed  ourselves  "caterers  to  the  occasion"  as 
dresses,  quilts  and  shirts  have  been  selected  at 
the  eleventh  hour  as  gifts  for  birthdays,  wed- 
dings, and  showers.  Three  dresses  and  a  man's 
shirt  were  called  for  early  one  morning,  because 
as  they  said:  "We  are  desperate  and  need  them 
to  wear  at  the  wedding  today !" 

*       #  * 

Smile  the  While 

He  had  lost  all  his  front  teeth  and  had  Ixhmi 
speaking  English  only  a  short  time,  so  he  was 
having  some  difficulty  with  the  Act  of  Contri- 
tion .  Try  as  he  might,  the  words  would  not 
come  out  sounding  right,  while  his  little  com- 
])anions  in  the  First  Communion  class  were  doing 
their  best  to  help  him.  Finally  one  little  girl 
i-emarked :  "Sister,  maybe  Tommy  will  have  to 
wait  until  his  teeth  grow  in  to  make  his  first 
Communion." 

Whenever  the  Pi-iest  comes  to  the  Island,  it  is 
the  all-absorbing  event,  and  his  house  becomes 
the  centre  of  the  children's  interest  and  activity 
They  crowd  the  house  and  porch  and  overflow 
into  the  yard,  playing  all  sorts  of  ganu^s,  .jum])- 
ing,  running  and  skipping.  Of  course  Father 
is  always  the  "Big  Chief"  around  whom  every- 
thing revolves,  and  rewards  their  efforts  with 
caiuly  or  peanuts. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  brought  a  typewriter 
\vith  him,  and  typed  their  names  on  bits  of  paper. 
They  had  never  seen  anything  like  this,  and 
were  completely  fascinated.  One  boy  brought 
his  bit  of  paper  to  school,  for  us  to  see,  and  ex- 
Continued  on  page  16 
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Up  In  The  Air 

NOW  that  flying  is  becoming  a  common 
pastime,  it  may  be  that  first  flight  im- 
pressions will  be  somewhat  trite.  How- 
ever, since  I  take  it  that  many  of  our  readers 
have  not  yet  "flown",  perhaps  an  account  of  a 
non-stop  fliglit  from  Toronto  to  Nassau,  Baha- 
mas, may  not  be  without  interest. 

When  first  I  heard  that  the  opportunity  of  fly- 
ing to  Nassau,  my  home  town,  was  coming  my 
Avay,  it  seemed  like  something  in  a  fairy  tale  — 
too  good  to  be  true.  It  was  not  until  I  found  my- 
self at  Malton  airport  at  midnight  on  March 
17th  that  I  believed  I  would  really  fly. 

It  was  one  a.m.  when  I  climbed  the  gang-plank 
and  found  myself  a  seat  in  the  large  white  plane 
that  was  to  carry  me  so  many  miles  in  so  short 
a  time.  The  huge  engines  started  and  we  rose 
sloAvly  into  the  star-lit  vault  of  heaven.  At  first 
the  noise  seemed  too  deafening  to  permit  even 
the  thought  of  sleep,  so  I  occupied  myself  with 
studying  the  white  carpet  of  clouds  over  which 
we  were  flying.  Then  I  turned  my  attention  to 
a  diagram  in  the  pocket  of  the  seat  ahead  of  me. 
This  drawing  gave  full  particulars  as  to  how  one 
shoidd  behave  and  where  one  should  go  in  ease 
of  accident.  Being  such  a  novice  at  flying.  I  had 
no  idea  Avhether  I  was  in  the  lounge  or  salon,  so 
the  directions  were  rather  confusing.  In  the  end 
I  folded  up  the  paper  and  returned  it  to  the 
pocket,  deciding  to  entrust  my  safety  to  some 
fervent  ejaculations.  As  the  roar  of  the  motors 
now  seemed  more  like  a  soothing  hum,  F  adjusted 
mv  pillow  and  rug,  and  was  soon  dozing  peace- 
fully. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  to  find  the  early  morning  light  streaming 
through  the  Avindow.  Looking  out  and  down,  I 
saw  beneath  me  masses  of  cloudlets,  all  touched 
to  roseate  splendour  by  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun.  I  thought  how  marvellous  it  would 
be  to  step  out  and  walk  on  such  a  fleecy  pink 
carpet.  Now  it  became  plain  to  me  why  the  plane 
left  Toronto  at  such  an  inconveniently  late  hour. 
It  was  to  give  the  passengers  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  thrill  of  flying  straight  into  the  in- 
describable beauty  of  a  Bahamian  sunrise.  By 
tins  time  the  temperature  was  mucli  higher  and 
all  the  protecting  wraps  needed  in  snow-bound 
Toronto  were  hastily  discarded. 

Breakfast  was  served  on  dainty  plastic  trays 
and  a  few  minutes  later  we  passed  through  the 
pink-tipped  clouds  and  could  see  beneath  us  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean.  Sea  belts  were 
fastened  and  soon  we  were  flying  low  over 


Nassau  to  glide  gracefully  onto  Oakes  Lauding 
Field. 

"Where  Every  Prospect  Pleases" 

Customs  formalities  were  submitted  to  with  as 
much  patience  as  could  be  mustered  under  the 
circumstances  and  then  came  the  longed-for 
hour  of  meeting  with  my  brother,  a  missionary 
priest  in  British  Columbia,  who  was  now  visiting 
our  home  island  for  the  fii'st  time  since  the  two 
of  us  had  left  it  together  over  twenty  years  be- 
fore. Other  relatives  and  friends  were  there  — 
all  extending  heartfelt  greetings.  My  sister 
proudly  presented  the  youngest  member  of  the 
family —  four-year-old  Michael  Craig  —  who 
gazed  at  me  solemnly  for  a  few  moments,  then 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  touch  gingerly  the 
white  cuffs  of  my  habit.  "What's  that?"  he 
enquired.  "Cuffs,''  I  replied,  and  the  word  was 
evidently  new  to  him  for  he  kept  looking  at 
them  and  repeating :  "Cuffs,  cuffs !" 

Soon  we  were  all  packed  into  my  nephew's  car 
and  speeding  along  palm-fringed  avenues  and 
lanes,  amidst  .scenery  almost  bi*eath-taking  in 
its  loveliness.  Bougainvillea  in  vivid  shades  of 
red,  scarlet,  purple  and  orange,  ran  riotously 
over  low  walls  surrounding  pictui'esque  tropical 
homes,  while  flaming  hibiscus  vyed  with  pink 
and  white  oleanders  in  providing  a  colorful 
feast  for  eyes  accustomed  to  the  skeleton  trees 
and  dark  red  buildings  of  wintry  Ontario. 

In  the  afternoon  two  cars  filled  to  capacity 
with  "the  family"  set  out  for  a  long  drive  along 
the  sea  shore.  I  thought  how  apt  was  a  poetic 
description  I  had  once  read: 

The  royal  poinciana 

To  Southern  hearts  so  dear, 

And  the  flaming  red  hibiscus 
Are  blooming  everywhere; 

O'er  all  the  peifumed  zephyrs 

Float  soft  as  an  angel's  prayer. 

Breathing  God's  benediction, 

On  these  wondrows  isles  so  fair. 
Wc  stopped  for  awhile  at  a  secluded  beach 
where  some  of  the  party  enjoyed  a  swim  in  the 
opalescent  waters  while  others  were  content  to 
sit  on  the  beach  and  drink  in  deep  draughts  of 
the  ocean-scented  breezes.  We  drove  home  at 
sunset  —  and  to  one  who  has  not  seen  it  no 
v.ords  can  picture  adequately  the  enchanting 
panorama  of  colour  flaming  aeross  the  sky 
and  reflected  in  the  water,  at  this  loveliest  hour 
of  a  tropical  day. 

The  Isles  for  His  Inheritance 

Next  morning  my  brother  called  for  me  on  his 
way  to  say  the  seven  o'clock  Mass.  He  came 
early,  so  there  was  time  to  drive  along  the  east- 
ern shore  and  see  the  sun  rise  —  a  sight  to  make 
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one's  soul  bow  low  in  adoration  remembering  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture:  "The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  sheweth 
His  handiwork."  It  was  a  fitting  meditative 
prelude  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

While  waiting  for  Mass  to  begin  I  listened  as 
in  a  dream  to  the  lazy  rustle  of  palm  trees  and 
the  light  laughter  of  children  floating  musically 
on  the  breeze.  The  priest  (my  brother)  entered, 
the  Church  bell  rang  the  Angelus  which  all 
recited.  Then  'Tntroibo  ad  altare  Dei"  to  which 
the  whole  congregation  responded  with  ease  and 
devotion.  Of  course  the  Dialogue  Mass  in 
churches  is  not  exactly  new,  but  to  hear  all  those 
coloured  children  joining  in  the  Mass  prayers, 
including  Gloria  and  Credo,  as  easily  as  they 
would  say  the  Hail  Mary  was  a  revelation. 

The  Benedictines  are  in  charge  of  the  missions 
in  the  Bahamas.  They  are  a  zealous,  hardworking 
band  of  missionaries,  doing  their  utmost  to  bring 
the  love  of  God  and  His  Church  into  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  Bahamians.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  I  lived  in  that  part  of  the  world,  there 
were  hut  three  churches  on  the  island  with  mis- 
sions on  two  Out  Islands.  Now  Nassau  is  dotted 
with  churches,  several  of  Avhich  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting,  and  the  church  is  also  growing 
healthily  on  Bimini,  Long  Island,  Andros,  Grand 
Bahama,  Harbour  Island  and  the  Cove. 

Catholic  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  from  Mt.  St.  Vincent  on  the  Hud- 
son. This  includes  schools  for  the  natives  in 
every  church  centre  and  a  flourishing  Academy 
for  the  white  children. 

On  Sunday  I  went  with  my  brother  and  a 


Benedictine  Father  to  High  Mass  at  one  of  the 
native  churches.  Here  I  was  surprised  and  edified 
to  hear  the  Mass  of  the  Angels  rendered  credit- 
ably by  the  whole  congregation  without  benefit 
of  accompaniment.  One  of  the  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  this  church  is  that  all  the  electric  lights 
are  fitted  into  beautiful  conch  shells  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  When  the  lights  are  turned  on 
the  pink  translucent  shells  cast  a  rosy  glow  over 
the  altar  and  worshippers.  The  altar  is  built  of 
native  stone  with  an  hand-carved  inset  of  the 
Last  Supper. 

Angelic  Precedent 

On  the  way  home  Father  L.  related  the  follow- 
ing story.  A  delegation  of  natives  from  Grand 
Bahama  having  come  to  Nassau  to  request 
Bishop  Bernard  to  send  priests  to  teach  the  Faith 
on  their  island,  two  Fathers  were  appointed  to 
preach  a  mission  to  these  people  who  were  so 
anxious  for  instruction.  The  priests  remained 
there  for  two  weeks,  preaching  and  catechizing, 
and  then  returned  to  Nassau.  No  sooner  had 
they  departed  than  two  itinerant  preachers 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  were  shocked  to  hear 
the  native  women  reciting  the  "Hail  Mary"  as 
they  did  the  family  wash  beside  the  sea  shore. 

"Look  here,  my  good  women,"  one  of  them  re- 
monstrated, "you  must  not  say  that  prayer  — 
it's  idolatry  to  be  praying  to  a  mere  creature 
instead  of  to  God." 

The  women  regarded  him  silently  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  Then  one  of  them  said :  "Mistah, 
I  aint'  got  much  education,  but  I  done  read  in 
the  Good  Book  where  the  Angel  Gabriel  said 
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'Hail  Maiy',  and  if  lie  could  liail  her,  why  can't 
we?" 

What  theologian  could  have  given  a  belter 
answer?  The  would-be  religions  teachers  went 
away  discomfited,  and  the  women  (and  men) 
of  Grand  Bahama  continue  to  hail  ]\Iary  in  daily 
increasing  numbers. 

Native  Religious 

One  of  my  most  interesting  mornings  was 
spent  at  the  Convent  of  the  native  sisterhood 
which  was  founded  in  Nassau  some  nine  or  ten 
years  ago.  These  native  aspirants  to  the  religious 
life  have  been  under  the  guidance  of  a  Sister  of 
Charity  since  their  foundation,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  they  may  soon  be  able  to  take  over  their 
own  government.  Their  chief  work  is  cate- 
chizing in  the  homes  and  in  the  schools,  but  they 
also  assist  the  Sisters  of  Charity  with  the  teach- 
ing of  secular  subjects. 

A  M'ealthy  benefactor  has  recently  given  the 
new  Community  a  donation  towards  a  beautiful 
Convent,  which  is  nearing  completion.  The 
building  is  of  solid  stone,  strictly  liturgical  in 
style  and  constructed  Avith  an  eye  to  convenient 
conventual  living.  The  chapel  is  a  gem  of  archi- 
tectural loveliness.  It  is  so  situated  that  patients 
in  the  Infirmary  on  the  second  floor  may  look' 
down  on  the  altar  and  assist  at  Mass  without 
leaving  their  beds.  AVhat  a  boon  for  sick  Sisters! 

Memories  Worth  Holding 

The  days  flew  swiftly  by  in  this  natui-al  para- 
dise. As  His  Excellency  the  Bishop  had  kindly 
placed  his  private  car  at  the  disposal  of  my 
l)rother  for  the  duration  of  my  visit,  there  was 
nothing  of  interest  or  beauty  that  I  did  not  see. 
My  eyes  never  tired  feasting  on  the  colourful 
scenes  so  bountifully  provided  by  Nature  in 
these  Isles  of  Summer.  Doubtless,  there  are  many 
serpents  hidden  in  this  earthly  Eden,  but  as  far 
as  I  w^as  concerned  they  remained  completely 
under  cover.  Not  one  unpleasant  incident  marred 
the  happiness  of  that  unexpected  Gift  of  God  — 
three  weeks  and  three  days  amid  luxuriant 
beauty  of  scenery  and  heart-warming  Southern 
kindliness.  It  was  an  experience  that  has  pro- 
vided memories  that  will  be  a  joy  forever. 

The  Home  Flight 

At  4.150  on  a  sunny  afternoon  1  once  again 
clindjcd  into  an  airship  and 

As  we  flew  to  noi'thward 

Green  isles  in  sunlisht  glow 
Gave  place  to  the  icy  grandeur 
Of  a  land  of  frost  and  snow. 

Toronto  was  reached  at  9.45  and  an  hour  or  two 
later  I  wa.s  in  my  Convent  home.  The  feeling  of 
peace  and  contentment  that  flooded  my  whole  be- 
ing convinced  me  that  no  nuitter  where  a  religious 
may  roam,  or  how  beautiful  the  prospect  or  kindly 
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the  people,  there's  no  place  under  heaven  where 
she  can  be  permanently  at  home  except  under  the 
same  roof  with  Him  to  AVhom  she  has  consecrated 
her  love  and  her  life. 

S.O.S. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

THE  MOTHER.  By  Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
Prince  Primate  of  Hungary.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Reverend  Benedict  P.  Lenz, 
C.Ss.R.  Radio"  Replies  Press,  St.  Paid  (1) 
Minn.,  U.S.A. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  Cardinal-mar- 
tyr, Joseph  Mindszenty — tlie  primate  of  Hungary. 
Written  in  more  peaceful  days,  it  comes  to  us 
as  a  revelation  of  his  saintly  soul.  In  every 
page  one  can  see  that  the  picture  of  his  own 
dear  mother  was  uppei'most  in  his  mind.  To  her 
he  owed  his  vocation  to  the  priesthood. 

"Far,  far  away,"  he  writes,  "is  everything  that 
I  once  called  my  own.  Bi;t  the  memories  of  youtli 
press  down  upon  me  and  strengthen  me,  like  the 
night  light  of  a  house  on  the  shore,  which  casts  a 
glow  upon  the  dark  waters  .  .  .  What  a  com- 
forting feeling  for  las  who  have  been  persecuted 
by  the  pack  of  luingry  dogs,  to  turn  back  to 
childhood  days  like  a  frightened  hare,  which  has 
barely  gained  the  safety  of  its  burro\v." 

This  book  is  a  poem  Avhich  sings  the  beauties 
and  the  happiness  of  Christian  motherhood.  The 
author  follows  the  young  maiden  through  the 
various  stages  of  her  life  until  the  great  day 
comes  when  the  throb  of  a  new  life  reveals  to 
her  the  joys  and  hopes  of  motherhood. 

AVritten  in  a  poetic  vein,  replete  with  touching 
examples  taken  from  history,  the  book  should 
apjieal  to  all  motliers.  It  should  serve  as  a  guide 
to  a  young  mother.  The  importance  of  true 
Christian  mollierliood  to  the  Church  and  the 
nation  is  repeatedly  stressed  by  the  author.  No 
one  was  better  placed  to  notice  this  in  his  own 
dear  Hungary  than  our  Cardinal  Martyr. 

'I'hc  book  was  written  before  the  storm  broke 
over  tliat  Catholic  count ly.  Tlie  fact  that  the 
Communist  Regime  confiscated  it  and  forbade 
it  to  be  read  under  ])ain  of  jiunishment  is  its  best 
recommendation. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  book  as 
an  engagement  gift,  wedding  gift,  or  Mother's 
Day  gift  than  "THE  MOTHER." 

MADE  A  BROADCASTING  STATION  OUT  OF  A  RIB. 
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In  our  issue  of  October,  1947,  we  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  Jubilee 
celebrations  we  were  privileged  to  have  as  our  guests 
four  Redeniptoristine  Sisters  who  had  arrived  from 
England  the  first  week  in  August  to  make  a  foundation 
of  their  Oi-der  in  Toronto.  The  Redemptoi  istines  were 
founded  l)y  St.  Alphonsus  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  are  a  strictly  cloistered  Community,  but  owing  to 
the  exigencies  arising  from  settling  in  a  new  country, 
they  were  permitted  to  remain  out  of  enclosure  for 
some  weeks.  It  was  owing  to  this  special  permission 
that  we  had  the  happiness  of  having  the  Sisters  with 
us.  Their  presence  lent  an  added  joy  to  Our  Jubilee 
and  we  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  days 
they  spent  with  us.  We  are  happy  to  welcome  these 
Daughters  of  St.  Alphonsus  to  Canada,  and  we  are  sure 
their  cloistered  home  will  prove  a  power  house  of 
prayer  and  sacrifice  which  will  procure  for  our  country 
a  constant  stream  of  graces  and  blessings." 

Mother  Mary  Paul,  superior  of  these  four 
courageous  new-Canadians,  who  came  to  found 
a  cloistered  garden  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  in 
Toronto,  died  after  a  .short  illness  on  April  19th, 
1949,  having  spent  a  little  less  than  two  years  in 
Canada.  During  this  relatively  short  period 
Mother  Mary  Paul  was  the  guiding  star  of  the 
new  centre  of  contemplative  activity.  Her  un- 
bounded confidence  in  God,  untiring  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Community,  added  to  a  wealth 
of  virtue  and  natural  talent,  won  many  friends 
for  the  small  group  of  pioneers.  Inspired  by  the 
ideal  of  complete  surrender  to  God  in  a  life  of 
prayerful  contemplation,  nine  young  women 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  entered 
this  newly-founded  branch  of  English-speaking 
Redemptoristines. 

The  loss  of  Mother  Mary  Paul  is  keenly  felt 
by  the  three  companions  who  came  with  her  from 
England  and  by  the  novices  who  loved  and  re- 
vered her  as  their  spiritual  mother.  Her  depar- 
ture has  left  a  void  which  will  be  hard  to  fill, 
but  those  left  behind  are  consoled  by  the  con- 
viction that  although  Mother's  visible  presence 
has  been  taken  away,  she  is  still  with  them  in  a 
very  real  sense  and  that  her  earnest  intercession 
for  the  little  group  of  Redemptoristines  at  149 
St.  George  Street  will  be  unwearying  and  ef- 
ficacious. 

One  of  the  striking  features  about  Mother  Paul 
was  her  wholehearted  devotion  to  the  .spiritual 
welfare  of  Canadians.  Having  left  her  native 
land  in  answer  to  the  call  of  God,  there  was  no 
turning  back  —  no  thought  of  anything  but  the 
future  work  of  her  Community  in  Canada.  She 
was  a  new-Canadian  and  a  true  Canadian,  so 
now  that  she  sees  and  knows  all  things  in  God, 
we  may  be  confident  that  she  will  have  in  con- 
stant remembrance  the  necessities  of  Canada  and 
Canadians. 


Mother  Mary  Paul,  O.Ss.K. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  have  special  .spiritual 
kinship  with  the  Redemptoristines  through  St. 
Alphonsus,  they  being  his  daughters  —  we  his 
grand-daugHiters.  Two  years  ago  when  they 
arrived  in  Toronto  we  gave  them  a  heartfelt 
welcome.  In  this,  their  first  great  sorrow  in  a 
new  country,  we  offer  sincere  .sympathy  and 
])rayers,  asking  God  to  make  up  to  them  in  His 
own  best  way  for  the  eompanioiishi])  of  the  loved 
one  He  has  taken  to  Himself. 

S.O.S. 


One  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a  little 

song,  read  a  good  poem,  .see  a  fine  picture  and, 

if  it  were  possible,  speak  a  few  reasonable  words. 
*       *  # 

Friendship  can  .sometimes  show  its  strength 
as  much  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  accepts 
benefits  as  by  the  freedom  with  which  it  gives 
them. 

■JE"  w  ■^E" 

If  one  has  genuine  detachment  it  is  impossible 
to  offend  our  Lord.  For  in  that  case,  in  all  one's 
conversations  and  intercourse  with  others,  one 
never  leaves  Him  and  He  seems  to  be  unwilling  to 
withdraw  from  the  soul. 
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Thespian  Art  Flourishes  in  Rycroft 


A    Group    of    Ryoroft  pupils, 
with  tlieir  S.O.S.  Teacher 


Surprise  Concert 

THE  "Oscar"  for  directing  goes  to  Sister  N. — ■ 
she  was  tlie  motive  power  behind  the  sur- 
prise entertainment  put  on  for  Father  Pa- 
quin's  birthday  by  the  children  of  St.  Michael's. 
The  program  consisted  of  choruses  and  solos 
(vocal  and  piano)  and  a  play.  Everyone  had  to 
be  in  the  play  and  they  had  to  make  it  up  them- 
selves. Rehearsals  went  off  so  well  and  were  such 
fun  that  the  French  children  made  up  a  second 
play  in  their  own  language.  Sister  could  not 
understand  Ftench,  but  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter, she  managed  the  necessary  censorship.  She 
said  afterwards  that  the  children  displayed  such 
initiative  and  imagination  that  her  main  task  was 
to  keep  peace.  The  night  of  the  performance, 
Father  and  all  the  Sisters  had  a  grand  chance  to 
"see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  A  girl  with  red- 
gold  hair,  dressed  in  gray  and  with  white  collar 
and  cuffs  and  a  cap,  was  Sister  Superior ;  a  dark- 
haired  youngster  with  a  very  determined  ex- 
pression was  Sister.  N. ;  a  tall  thin  French  girl 
with  a  long  nose  was  Sister  H.  In  the  French  play, 
four  boys,  complete  with  soutanes  and  Roman 
collars,  played  the  parts  of  Father  Paquin  and 
the  pastors  of  the  various  surrounding  districts 
from  which  they  come.  At  the  close  of  the  pro- 
gram, Father  was  presented  Avith  a  gift  after 
which  he  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  ehildren 
for  their  work  in  preparing  such  a  splendid  pro- 
gram. 


All  Hail  to  St.  Patrick! 

The  next  call  for  dramatic  action  came  on 
March  17th.  The  fact  that  she  had  but  one  Irish 
pupil  did  not  deter  Sister  F.  from  putting  on  a 
St.  Patrick's  concert.  The  boys  of  Grades  Yll  and 
VIII  invited  all  the  school  to  attend  the  concert 
and  celebrate  with  them.  Irish  songs  and  dances 
met  with  great  applause  hut  the  "piece  de  resist- 
ance" was  a  marionette  show.  At  that  time  of 
year  when  everyone  is  weary  and  tired  of  school, 
the  best  medicine  we  could  have  were  the  laughs 
given  us  by  Pat  and  Mike.  "We  found  out  that 
our  Ukrainian  and  Croatian  pupils  are  not  familiar 
Avith  many  Irish  songs,  so  the  attempt  at  Com- 
munity singing  was  not  a  success.  We  have 
firmly  made  up  our  minds  that  by  the  17th  of 
March  next  year,  we  shall  have  taught  them  a 
sufficient  number.  After  that  Ave  had  our  OAvn 
private  celebration  at  the  dormitory — Sister  B. 
had  the  dining  room  decorated  with  green  ribbons 
and  shamrocks  and  at  each  place  on  the  table  a 
potato  place  card,  Avith  funny  faces  and  sumptu- 
ous green  caps.  There  Avas  a  special  dessert  too — 
shamrock  cookies  and  ice-cream  topped  with 
green  jelly  shamrocks.  Since  childhood  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  has  ahvays  meant  a  celebration,  culi- 
nary as  Avell  as  spiritual,  to  most  Sisters;  little  by 
little,  each  year  Ave  try  to  make  it  an  event  for 
these  children  as  Avell,  in  the  hope  that  in  later 
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years  the  happy  memories  of  this  day  will  con- 
tinue to  enliven  their  faith. 

Farewell  to  Sister 

Hardly  was  this  event  over  when  we  received 
news  that  Sister  N.  was  leaving  us  for  another 
IMission.  This  certainly  called  for  a  farewell  con- 
cert— what  matter  that  there  was  but  a  day  and 
a  night  to  prepare.  Out  came  the  marionettes 
again  with  songs  composed  in  Sister's  honour.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  the  audience  laughed  so 
heartily  no  one  could  understand  the  words — 
which  had  to  be  read  later.  One  of  our  Grade 
XII  graduates  sang  a  farewell  song  of  his  own 
composition.  Even  little  Ernest,  Avho  sang  "Sing  a 
song  of  Sixpence"  put  in  words  of  his  own  for 
Sister's  benefit.  By  this  time  of  year  the  Grade  IX 
students  in  oral  French  had  learned  a  few  French 
Folk-songs  and  so  were  able  to  join  in  some 
choruses  even  though  they  were  not  sure  of  the 
meaning  of  all  the  words.  At  the  school  Christ- 
mas concert  Grades  1  and  2  had  put  on  an  action 
song  "Billy  Goats  Gruff"  with  a  cast  of  fifteen 
children.  At  our  concert  Ernest  put  on  tiie  whole 
act  by  himself! 

Easter  Celebration 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  boys,  the  girls  of 
Grades  VII  and  VIII  put  on  their  own  concert  at 
Easter.  The  whole  school  was  invited  and  attend- 
ed and  even  the  boys  admitted  that  the  jokes 
were  good.  The  teachers  thoi-oughly  appreciated 
the  one-act  play  and  the  singing. 

Teachers  Only! 

To  bring  to  a  fitting  close  their  course  in  Oral 
French,  the  Grade  IX  class'  decided  to  give  a 
short  recital  of  folk-songs.  This  was  a  select  af- 
fair— tea  was  served  and  only  teachers  were  in- 
vited ! 

Musical  Festival 

The  really  big  event  of  the  year,  from  a  musical 
standpoint  was  the  Musical  Festival  at  Spirit 
River  in  which  six  schools  took  part.  Thanks  to 
St.  Cecilia,  the  Rycroft  pupils  made  an  excellent 
showing.  Of  the  dormitory  children,  Jean-Paul 
Thibeault  and  Ernest  Chabot  obtained  "Excel- 
lent" for  solo  work;  all  the  children  were  in  one 
or  other  of  the  choruses  which  won  high  praise 
from  the  adjudicator.  To  the  delight  of  Sister  M. 
(who  is  Scottish)  the  Grade  IX  girls  sang  a  des- 
cant "Charlie  is  My  Darling"  and  danced  two 
Scottish  folk-dances.  Sister  accompanied  the  dan- 
ces herself  so  no  wonder  they  were  judged  "Excel- 
lent". It  was  a  beautiiful  sight  to  see  the  Ukrai- 
nians and  Croatians  in  kilt  and  sporran — dancing 
comes  so  natural  to  them.  They  learned  much 
about  the  Scottish  elans  and  tartans  while  making 
their  costumes.  Two  of  the  fifteen  girls  taking 
part  borrowed  costumes  but  the  others  assembled 
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iheir  own  plaid  skirts,  black  sweaters  and  cheese- 
cloth ruffles.  The  caps  were  made  of  cardboard, 
painted  and  trimmed  in  class.  So  many  wear 
"babuskas"  around  here  that  it  was  easy  to  bor- 
row scarves  for  the  shoulder  tartan  and  pin  them 
on  with  tin-foil  buckles.  The  masterpiece  of  in- 
genuity was  the  sporran.  These  were  made  of 
combed  binder  twine  and  a  bit  of  a  black  horse's 
tail. 

So  if  you  care  to  see  a  good  show  just  come 
"down  North"  to  Rycroft — we  will  have  one 
ready  for  you  in  an  hour's  notice. 

S.O.S. 

*     *  * 
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Selections  and  Reflections 

By  Thomasina  Kwinas 

Let  us  correct  the  habit  of  believing  in  men. 
and  of  placing  our  liopes  in  thein;  let  as  not 
correct  ourselves  of  loving  them, 

*  *  * 

What  really  tries  our  mettle  both  as  men  and 
as  Chi'istians  is  to  labour  resolutely,  when  duty 
calls  us,  at  what  we  do  not  like,  and  by  doing 
tills,  with  tlie  help  of  God,  we  acquire  not  only 
mastery,  over  the  things  we  are  about,  but  what 
is  still  more  important,  a  thorough  comnumd  over 
ourselves.  —  Gladstone. 

*  *  * 

A  soul  who  has  experienced  even  but  once  and 
for  a  short  time  only,  the  joy  of  the  Divine 
Touch,  can  never  more  be  satisfied  with  anything 
ou  this  earth. 

*  * 

Let  go  of  that  feeling  of  hatred  you  have  for 
another,  the  jealousy,  the  envy,  the  malice;  let 
go  all  such  thoughts.  .Sweep  them  out  of  your 
mind,  and  you  will  be  surprised  what  a  cleansing 
and  rejuvenating  effect  it  will  have  upon  you, 
both  physically  and  mentally.  Let  tliciii  all  go; 
you  house  them  at  deadly  risk. 

*  *  * 

"Fiat."  It  is  only  a  little  word  that  means 
"God's  holy  will  be  done."  It  is  a  magic  word, 
for  it  brought  a  world  into  being,  a  God  into 
flesh,  and  unbolted  the  bars  of  heaven.  Learn  to 
say  it  always  and  your  whole  world  will  cliauge. 

*  *  * 

Once  a  soul  is  completely  enamored  of  God  all 
its  prayers  tend  to  become  acts  of  love — adoring 
love,  thankful  love,  reparative  love,  pleading 
love — as  the  circumstances  may  demand,  but  all 
proceeding  from  the  .same  source — a  heart  whose 
soul  occupation  is  love ! 

*  *  * 

The  man  who  has  daily  drilled  himself  in  little 
gratiutous  exercises  of  will,  who  has  been 
systematically  ascetic  or  heroic  in  small  matters, 
will  find  that  he  is  sui)]M)rted  by  strong  inner 
*  buttresses  when  winds  of  adversity  rage  around 
him.  He  will  feel  the  joyous  spark  of  divinity 
within  himself. 

*  * 

See  Jesus  where  lie  is,  not  only  in  heaven  and 
in  the  tabernacle,  but  in  yourself.  Find  Ilim  in 
the  everyday  occurrences  of  your  life,  in  the 
trials  and  joys  which  He  in  His  Wisdom  sends 
you.  See  Him  in  the  countless  graces  He  pours 
out  upon  you  ;  and  Avhen  you  feel  Him  bless  you, 
as  He  passes,  give  thanks  to  Him,  for  gi'atitude 
brings  down  abundant  favours. 


LATEST  RUMBLE  AND  CARTY  PAMPHLETS 

KNIGHT  OF  OUR  LADY  QUEEN  OF  THE 
SKIES.  Price  15c.  These  pages  present  a 
simple  pen  picture  of  a  character  well  worth 
being  acquainted  with  —  a  soul-picture  that 
an  American  soldier.  Sergeant  Leo  Lovasik, 
left  to  his  mother  in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

THE  HOLY  ROSARY.  By  Rev.  L.  G.  Lovasik. 
Price  l')c.  Prayers  drawn  from  the  Cluircli's 
Liturgy  for  meditation  on  the  various 
mysteries  of  the  rosar3^ 

THE  OONGRBGATIONALTSTS.  Price  ]r,e.  A 
short  resume  of  the  liistory  and  teachings 
of  this  Protestant  sect,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Rumble, 
M.S.C. 

THE  ROSICRUCIANS.  Price  15e.  An  interest- 
ing and  informative  description  of  an  organ- 
ization which  calls  itself  "The  Ancient  Mys- 
tical Order  of  the  Holy  Cross"  but  Avhicli  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  the  Cross 
or  Christians. 

THE  PRESBYTERIANS.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Rumble, 
M.S.C.  Price  loc.  A  short  history  of  the  rise 
of  Presbyterianism  mider  the  leadership  of 
John  Calvin  and  John  Knox  with  an  analysis 
of  its  beliefs,  organization  and  tendencies. 

HEART  TALKS  ON  THE  PARABLES.  By  Rev. 
L.  G.  Lovasik.  Price  2.5c.  This  little  booklet 
contains  all  the  parables  of  Our  Lord  record- 
ed in  the  go.spels,  with  heart  talks  between 
Jesus  and  the  soul  concerning  each  one.  The 
parables  are  illustrated,  and  the  Spiritual 
Check-up  at  the  end  of  each,  would  make 
tliem  suitable  for  daily  meditation. 

THE  COMPLETE  EXPOSURE  OF  RUSSIAN 
COMMUNISM.  By  Rev.  M.  D.  Forrest,  M.S.C. 
Price  50c.  The  ten  chapters  contained  in  this 
volume  present  cumulative  evidence  from  a 
world-wide  group  of  trustworthy  eye-wit- 
nesses as  to  the  vicious  power  and  influence 
of  Communism. 


ISLAND  INCIDENTS 
Continued  from  page  9 

iJained :  "Sister,  Father  wrote  it,  but  ho  didn't 
use  a  pen  or  pencil,  how  can  he  do  that  ? 

During  another  visit.  Father  asked  them  if 
they  knew  the  Indians  had  lived  here  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  went  on  to  tell  them 
the  story  of  Fort  Ste.  Marie  II.  When  he  had 
finished  one  of  them  remarked:  "Father,  those 
wei-e  real  Indians  weren't  they?"  We  are  won- 
(lei'ing  just  who  is  an  Indian,  anyway! 

S.O.S.,  Christian  Island 
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"GOING  ANOTHER  MILE" 


OUR  BLESSED  Saviour,  in  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  gave  to  the  world  the  Charter 
of  Christian  Chainty.  In  it  cue  finds  the 
commandment  of  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  love  we  owe  to  God.  In 
God  we  embrace  all  our  fellow  men  and  love  them 
as  the  work  of  His  hands,  as  His  children,  as  our 
brothers.  Viewed  in  that  light  we  can  understand 
the  far-reaching  consequences  of  Christ's  pre- 
cepts. 

In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  divine  Master 
places  side  by  side,  in  sharp  contrast,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Old  and  the  New  Law.  "Do  not 
think,"  says  He,  "that  I  have  come  to  set  aside 
the  Law  or  the  prophets;  I  have  not  come  to  set 
them  aside,  but  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
Believe  me,  heaven  and  earth  must  disappear 
sooner  than  one  jot,  one  flourish  should  disappear 
from  the  law.  It  must  be  all  accomplished"  (Matt. 
V.-17-19).  The  Master  makes  the  observance  of 
"His  New  Commandment"  of  Charity  an  absolute 
requisite  for  admission  to  his  Kingdom. 

Among  the  contrasts  the  Master  draws  between 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Old  and  New  Law,  He 
states:  "If  a  man  compels  thee  to  attend  him  on  a 
mile's  journey,  go  two  miles  with  him  of  thy  own 
accord."  This  graphic  illustration  of  the  law  of 
charity  shows  us  how  far  we  should  go  in  its 
observance.  Applied  to  our  obligations  to  the 
mission  field  it  comes  as  a  revelation. 

We  all  admit  that  we  should  in  our  Christian 
charity  support  the  Church  in  Her  endeavor  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  coming 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  our  flesh  was  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  mankind.  "Such  is  the  merciful  kind- 


ness of  our  God,  which  has  bidden  him  come  to  us, 
like  a  dawning  from  on  high,  to  give  light  to 
those  who  live  in  dai'kness,  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace"  (Luke  1,  78). 

Catholic  solidaritj^  makes  us  all  responsible  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Church.  But  the  question 
Ls,  how  far  should  we  go  along  this  road  of 
sacrifice  and  generosity? 

May  we  not  say  that  the  "first  mile"  we  are 
compelled  to  go  comprises  those  essential  duties 
we  owe  to  God,  to  ourselves  and  to  our  neigh- 
bour. The  Chvixeh  with  her  laws  and  the  Sacra- 
ments she  administers  helps  us  to  meet  these  obli- 
gations. And  for  the  individual  Catholic  the 
Church  is  his  diocese,  his  parish.  They  have  there- 
fore a  first  claim  on  his  affection,  on  his  generos- 
ity. The  parish  is  the  mother  cell  of  Catholicism ; 
from  it  springs  that  spiritual  life  which  trans- 
forms man  here  below  and  prepares  him  for  the 
everlasting  life  of  hereafter. 

But  there  is  "another  mile"  we  are  compelled 
to  walk  if  we  wish  to  fulfill  the  law  of  Charity. 
The  other  mile  will  lead  us  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  our  parish,  of  our  diocese,  of  our  own  country. 
It  leads  us  to  the  lands  of  those  mission  fields 
where  the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  not  known,  or 
forgotten.  Here  the  law  of  Charity  becomes  com- 
pelling. The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  awakens  in  our  hearts  a  new  appreci- 
ation of  our  faith,  and  enkindles  a  flame  which 
melts  our  ice-bound  selfishness. 

Along  the  stretch  of  that  "other  mile"  the 
Sisters  of  Service  have  established  several  mis- 
sions. If  you  follow  its  lead  it  will  take  you  to  our 
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great  ports  of  entry  where  the  Sisters  welcome 
the  immigrants  to  this  land  of  their  adoption. 
Follow  it  through  our  large  centres  where  the 
girls  away  from  home  find  a  home  in  the  resi- 
dential clubs  of  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Out  beyond 
the  Great  Lakes  "that  other  mile"  will  bring  you 
to  the  door  of  country  schools,  of  rural  hospitals, 
and  of  catechetical  centres  where  our  missionary 
Sisters  are  laboring  with  a  self-sacrificing  zeal. 

Will  we  walk  "that  other  mile"?  The  call  of  the 
mission  road  should  not  go  unheeded.  Let  u^  walk 
down  "that  other  mile"  hand  in  hand.  There  we 
will  meet  our  valiant  missioners  who  are  our 
"proxies"  in  the  great  work  of  extending  God's 
Kingdom  on  earth — the  greatest  work  man  can 
do  as  he  passes  through  life  on  his  way  to  eter- 
nity. 


"LITTLE  CHILDREN,  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER" 

Talking  to  50,000  hoys  and  girls  in  the  Bel- 
vedere Courtyard  of  the  Vatican  recently,  the 
Holy  Father  gave  them  "a  message  that  no  Pope 
could  ever  forget  and  that  no  child  could  ever 
fail  to  understand — •'Love  one  another'." 

"We  hope,"  said  His  Holiness,  "that  you  will 
find  yourselves  perfectly  at  ease  on  this  family 
holiday  there  a  few  steps  from  the  place  where 
the  Prince  of  Apostles  was  buried.  Let  this 
be  a  day  of  happiness  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Lord  for  you,  little  friends  of  Jesus,  to  whom 
He  loved  to  tell  His  secrets,  His  wishes,  for  the 
peace  of  your  family,  of  our  dear  country  and 
the  great  human  family. 

"How  could  we  better  celebrate  this  family 
holiday  today,  therefore,  than  by  remembering 
that  message  of  St.  John,  a  message  that  no  Pope 
could  ever  forget  and  that  no  child  could  ever 
fail  to  understand:  'Love  one  another.' 

"Is  it  not  true  that  love  for  one  another  brings 
the  more  fortunate  boys  and  girls  to  the  help 
of  so  many  children  who  fall  victim  to  illness  and 
himger,  who  have  no  roof  to  shelter  them  nor 
clothes  to  cover  their  frail  bodies  and  perhaps 
not  even  a  father  and  mother  to  take  care  of 
them  ?" 


APPRECIATION 


The  above  picture  of  a  group  of  children  pre- 
pared for  First  Communion  by  our  Sisters  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  little  girl  in  centre  of  back  row. 
The  following  explanatory  letter  accompanied  the 
snap : 

Dear  Reverend  Sisters: 

I  like  your  magazine  FIELD  AT  HOME.  This 
is  the  cause  of  my  writing  to  you.  Sister  Furman 
gave  me  a  copy.  I  will  enclose  a  dollar  for  a  year 
round  supply  of  them. 

Will  you  please  put  my  First  Communion  pic- 
ture in  the  magazine.  Sister  helped  me  make  it. 
I  made  it  a  week  after  Easter.  Father  Frank  gave 
it  to  me. 

I  like  your  magazine  because  it  helps  me  to 
understand  many  things.  I  am  10  years  old.  My 
birthday  is  May  21st.  I  have  a  brother  sixteen. 
Bye,  for  now,  with  love  and  best  wishes. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Kowalilak 


Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain.  Our  Lord 
never  leaves  anyone  alone  on  a  cross.  Hidden 
he  may  be,  or  disguised,  but  never  is  He  at  a 
distance  from  a  soul  who  is  enduring  crucifixion. 

*       «  * 

There  are  many  personalities  in  life.  Granted 
that  you  are  "different"  from  other  people;  you 
are  no  more  different  from  them  than  they  are 
from  you — or  from  each  other.  Personalities  are 
like  finger-prints  —  there  are  no  duplicates. 
Therefore,  be  thankful  you  are  "different,"  but 
don't  make  it  an  excuse  for  weakness;  it  is  not 
a  good  one. 

«       «  * 

There  is  an  unimaginable  disproportion  be- 
tween our  sins  and  the  love  which  became  incarnate 
and  died  for  them. 
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THE  WHOLE  PIOTURE 
"Not  only  an  economic  crisis  but  a 
deeper  social  and  spiritual  crisis 
is  shaking  the  very  foundations  of 
civilized  life  and  thinking."  These 
words  were  spoken  by  the  well- 
known  and  influential  General 
Smuts,  of  South  Africa.  The  "Sou- 
thern Cross,"  of  Cape  Town,  took 
occasion  to  remind  this  statesman 
that  he  was  simply  repeating  what 
the  Popes  have  been  saying  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  If  ipeople 
would  read  the  encyclicals  of  the 
Popes  they  would  observe  there  an 
amazing  analysis  of  the  ills  of  the 
world  and  the  "startling"  remedy, 
none  other  than  the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  no  conflict  between 
those  laws  and  the  teachings  of  the 
perennial  philosophy  of  Aquinas. 

"The  Prime  Minister-Philoso- 
pher," the  "Southern  Ctoss"  adds, 
"sees  this  mysterious  universe  with 
an  unfathomable  past  and  an  un- 
predictable future,  but  that  is  be- 
cause he  does  not  see  God  as  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  universe. 
He  is  apparently  concerned  with 
the  physical,  but  that  is  only  the 
fringe  of  the  problem.  Philosophy 
takes  on  where  physical  science 
leaves  off.  The  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  cause  of  things  is  the 
realm  ot  philosophy,  whereas  phy- 
sical science  is  concerned  with 
proximate  causes." 


MODERN  L.IPE  MUST  TEACH 
MEN  CONTROL 

Pope  Pius  recently  compared  the 
pressure  of  modern  life  to  the  coils 
of  a  snake  tightening  around  man. 

This  he  said,  is  one  of  the  main 
objectives  against  which  Catholic 
education  should  direct  its  efforts. 

Others,  said  the  pontiff,  include 
moral  instability  and  "the  frenzy 
for  easy  success,  according  to  which 
everything  is  judged,  without  con- 
sidering whether  it  is  true  or  false, 
good  or  evil,  legal  or  illegal. 

Pope  Pius  said  Catholic  educa- 
tion must  hold  in  mind  special 
aims,  including  "the^  unrest,  the 
measureless  multiplicity,  the  pres- 
sure of  modern  life  that  tightens 
almost  totally  around  man  like  a 
snake." 

"Catholic  education,"  the  pon- 
tiff said,  "must  train  inen  who  can 
control  themselves  against  moral 
instability  towards  which  youth  is 
dragged  in  a  thousand  ways  by 
super-culture,  books,  pictures  and 
films." 


Comments 


A  FULL  TEVEB  CAREER 

While  accompanying  her  hus- 
band, the  Canadian  Premier,  on  his 
tour  across  Canada,  Madame  St. 
Laurent  was  interviewed  by  some 
newspaper  people.  Evidently  her 
interrogators  had  questioned  her 
career  as  the  wife  of  a  man  prom- 
inent in  public  life.  For  Madame 
St.  Laurent  replied  that  she  herself 
had  cared  for  her  five  children. 
For  sixteen  years  they  were  her 
responsibility,  not  the  charge  of 
current  maids  or  baby-sitters. 

"No,"  Madame  St.  Laurent  smiled 
gently,  "no  baby-sitters."  Her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mathieu  Samson, 
corroborated  her  mother's  remark. 
"Mother  never  left  us  while  we 
were  children,"  she  said. 

While  her  children  were  young, 
Madame  St.  Laurent  said,  "I  stayed 
with  the  children.  I  had  maids,  I 
had  help,  but  I  never  left  my  chil- 
dren in  their  care." 

She  conceded  that  today's  young 
mother  is  faced  with  different  prob- 
blems,  chiefly  in  the  demands  made 
on  her  time  by  sources  outside  the 
family.  Her  daughter  agreed  that  it 
is  much  more  difficult  today  to  be 
the  kind  of  mother  Madame  St. 
Laurent  was. 

Both  women  believed  that  mo- 
dern mothers,  of  whom  so  much  is 
expected,  must  often  find  them- 
selves in  a  quandary.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  be  helpmate  to  a  husband, 
often  to  assist  in  promoting  his 
career.  They  are  expected  to  be  on 
their  toes  in  world  affairs,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  to  run  a  home  smooth- 
ly, yet  at  the  same  time,  to  guide, 
train,  shape  their  children  to  fit 
them  for  the  complex  tasks  of  the 
outside  world. 

"So  many  interviewers  ask 
mother  what  she  thinks  of  careers 
for  women,"  Mrs.  Samson  comment- 
ed. "Mother  feels  she  is  not  the 
right  woman  to  ask  this  of,  be- 
cause raising  a  family  of  five  chil- 
dren was  a  fulltime  career  in  it- 
self." 


SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 

During  the  perioa  of  six  months 
from  April  1  to  September  30, 
1948,  the  Sisters  of  Service,  a  Can- 
adian institution,  met  52  ships  at 
the  Port  of  Halifax,  N.iS.,  and  as- 
sisted 12,373  Catholic  passengers. 
Passengers  on  arrival  are  first  in- 
terviewed by  immigration  authori- 
ties, and  it  is  after  this  that  the 
Sisters  of  iService  meet  the  new- 
comers. 


The  Sisters  go  to  each  individu- 
ally, and  in  a  language  they  under- 
stand, the  immigrants  are  ques- 
tioned concerning  their  religious 
affiliation.  In  the  case  of  Roman 
or  Greek  Catholics,  the  Sisters  take 
the  name,  particulars  regarding 
family,  the  place  of  destination, 
and  assist  them  to  the  extent  ne- 
cessary. Here  again,  charity  has 
risen  to  the  occasion.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Catholic  immigrants  that 
landed  in  the  ports  of  our  country 
during  the  nineteenth  century  were 
granted  such  comfort  only  toward 
its  end. — -"The  Bulletin,"  National 
Catholic  Women's  Union. 


YEARS  GIVE  PERSPECTIVE 

Winston  Churchill  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  paying  a  tri- 
bute to  the  character  and  career  of 
Mr.  Neville  Ctiamberlain,  made  the 
following  pertinent  remarks: 

"At  the  lychgate  we  may  all  pass 
our  own  conduct  and  our  own  judg- 
ments under  a  searching  review. 
It  is  not  given  to  human  beings, 
happily  for  them,  for  otherwise 
life  would  be  intolerable,  to  foresee 
or  to  predict  to  any  large  extent 
the  unfolding  course  of  events.  In 
one  phase  men  seem  to  have  been 
right,  in  another  they  seem  to  have 
been  wrong.  Then  again,  a  few 
years  later,  when  the  perspective  of 
time  has  lengthened,  all  stands  in 
a  different  setting.  There  is  a  new 
proportion.  There  Is  another  scale 
of  values.  History  with  its  flicker- 
ing lamp  stumbles  along  the  trail 
of  the  past,  trying  to  reconstruct 
its  scenes,  to  revive  its  echoes,  and 
kindle  with  ipale  gleams  the  pas- 
sion of  former  days.  What  is  the 
worth  of  all  this?  The  only  guide 
to  a  man  is  his  conscience;  the 
only  shield  to  his  memory  is  the 
rectitude  and  sincerity  of  his  ac- 
tions. It  is  very  impudent  to  walk 
through  life  without  this  shield,  be- 
cause we  are  so  often  mocked  by 
the  failure  of  our  hopes  and  the 
upsetting  of  our  calculations;  but 
with  this  shield,  however  the  fates 
may  play,  we  march  always  in  the 
ranks  of  honour." 


THE  CRUELLEST  LIES  ARE  OFTEN  TOLD  IN  SILENCE. 
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A  DAY  OF  JUBILEE 

Five  Sisters  Celebrate  Silver  Anniversary 

TWO  SISTERS  MAKE  FINAL  PROFESSION 


MONDAY,  August  15th,  of  this  year  marked 
an  important  milestone  in  the  history  of 
the  Sisters  of  Service.  Two  years  ago  we 
celebrated  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  foundation  of 
our  Institute  and  this  August  the  first  five  Sis- 
ters to  make  profession  in  our  Community  had 
the  happiness  of  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  their  consecration  to  God  as  missionary  Sisters 
in  the  Home  Mission  Field  of  Canada.  The  jubi- 
larians  are:  Sister  Catherine  Donnelly,  Sister 
Mary  Ann  Burke,  Sister  Kathleen  Schenck,  Sister 
Catherine  Wymbs  and  Sister  Ann  Geraghty.  On 
the  same  day  Sister  Clare  Gilmore  and  Sister 
■Eileen  Gallagher  pronounced  the  vows  that  bind 
them  perpetually  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

The  eight-day  Retreat  preceding  the  silver  an- 
niversary and  final  profession  was  preached  by 
Reverend  A  McBriarty,  C.Ss.R.  By  a  happy  coin- 
cidence, Father  McBriarty  also  conducted  the 
retreat  that  preceded  the  first  profession  of  the 
silver  jubilarians  in  August,  1924. 

The  lovely  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Assoamption  was 
a  Day  of  Rejoicing  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
began  with  a  Jubilee  Mass,  which  was  celebrated 
in  the  Mother  House  chapel  at  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th.  The  celebrant  was 
Reverend  George  Daly,  C.Ss.R.,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Institute,  and  it  was  an  added  joy  for 
the  jubilarians  to  have  him  sing  the  Mass  of 
thanksgiving  on  this  joyous  occasion. 

Beauty  and  devotion  characterized  the  rendi- 


tion of  the  "Gaudeamus"  Mass  by  the  Novitiate 
choir,  who  had  spent  many  hours  in  perfecting  the 
full  Gregorian  Proper  for  the  Feast.  The  "Jubil- 
ate Deo"  after  the  Proper  Offertory  and  the 
"Suscipe"  following  the  Benedictus  were  pleasing 
additions  to  the  repertoire. 

All  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  the  city,  including 
visiting  retreatants,  were  present  at  this  Mass. 

After  the  Last  Gospel  the  Veni  Creator  was  in- 
toned by  the  celebrant  and  sung  by  the  choir. 
The  Sisters  making  final  vows  then  knelt  before 
the  altar  and  made  separately  the  promise  to 
observe  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastitj^  and  obe- 
dience until  death,  each  receiving  a  silver  ring  in 
token  of  this  irrevocable  consecration.  The  Five 
Sisters  celebrating  their  Silver  Jubilee  then  re- 
newed their  vows  together,  after  which  Father 
Daly  gave  a  short  but  iuvspiring  talk  in  which  he 
congratulated  those  who  laad  reached  the  "silver 
milestone  of  their  years"  and  the  two  young 
Sisters  who  had  just  made  the  final  choice  of  a 
life  vowed  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  souls. 

Continuing,  Father  said  in  part:  "When  in 
1922  the  S.O.S.  ship  was  launched  out  into  the 
sea  of  its  apostolic  venture  I  did  not  believe  that 
I  would  see  this  Jubilee  of  the  first  Sisters'  pro- 
fession. I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  these  five 
Sisters  who  pioneered  in  the  mission  field  ami 
blazed  the  trail  that  now  stretches  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  They  have  a  special  merit. 


OUR  MATE  PIONEER  SISTERS 
Sister  Geraghty,  Sister  Schenck,  Sist^sr  Wymbs,  Sister  Burke,  Sister  Donnelly 


TIMELY  SERVICE,  LUtE  TIMEliY  GIFTS,  HAS  DOUBLE  VALUE. 
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TWO  FINALl/Y  PROFESSED 
Sister  Gilmore,  Sister  Gallagher 


for  they  ventured  into  our  missionary  endeavour 
when  it  was  but  an  idea.  They  had  faith  in  that 
idea  and  have  by  sacrifice  and  hard  work  trans- 
lated that  idea  into  a  fact.  For  those  who  followed 
in  their  footsteps  it  was  easier,  you  must  admit,  to 
face  an  accomplished  fact  than  to  contemplate  a 
mere  idea. 

"I  will  not  here  rehearse  the  past.  All  the  sacri- 
fices they  made  lie  buried,  unknown  to  the  world, 
but  known  to  God^ — and  very  often  to  God  alone. 
But  their  example  of  zeal,  courage  and  devoted- 
ness  in  the  mission  field  remains  as  a  reminder  to 
those  who  come  after  them. 

"The  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  profesision  of  our 
first  Sisters  will  remain  as  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  Institute.  To  them  belongs  the 
honour  to  lead  that  procession  which  will  lengthen 
as  years  go  by.  To  see  it  winding  through  the 
stretches  of  our  vast  mission  field  is  a  vision 
which  should  encourage  you  all  in  the  pursuit  of 
your  noble  vocation.  To  serve  the  Master  among 
the  most  abandoned  souls  is  your  ideal  and  I  pray 
and  hope  that  you  will  be  faithful  to  it  as  were 
the  Sisters  whose  Jubilee  we  celebrate  today. ' ' 

The  ceremony  was  closed  with  the  joyful  sing- 
ing of  the  Te  Deum. 

A  Feast  Day  breakfast  was  served  in  the  'Com- 
munity Room  which  was  charmingly  decorated 
with  blue  and  silver  streamers,  interspersed  with 
shining  clusters  of  silver  bells.  Blue  and  silver 
sail  boats  mirrored  in  lakes  of  glass  were  a 
pleasing  feature  of  the  decorations. 

In  the  afternoon  all  adjourned  to  the  Novitiate 
where  Benediction  was  given  by  Father  Daly, 
followed  by  an  out-door  festal  supper.  Later,  a 


short  musical  programme  was  provided  by  the 
novices  in  honour  of  the  jubilarians. 

On  the  Eve  of  the  Feast  there  was  a  Reception 
of  the  Habit  ceremony  in  the  Novitiate  chapel. 
The  following  postulants  received  the  habit:  Miss 
Helen  Hayes,  Miss  Jessie  Wiraehowsky  and  Miss 
Lena  Renaud. 


OUR  THREE  NEWEST  NOVICES 
Sister        Sister  Sister 
Hayes     Renaud  Wiraehowsky 


The  highest  perfection  consists  not  in  interior 
favours,  or  in  great  raptures,  or  in  visions,  or  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  but  in  the  bringing  of  our  wills 
so  closely  in  conformity  with  the  Will  of  God  that 
as  soon  as  we  realize  He  wills  anything,  we  desire 
it  with  all  our  might. 

«     *  * 

One  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a  little 
song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture  and, 
if  it  were  possible,  speak  a  few  reasonable  words. 
#     *  # 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
severest  and  most  mortified  life  is  as  little  a  pass- 
port to  heaven  or  a  criterion  of  saintliness  as 
benevolence  is  or  usefulness  or  amiableness.  Self- 
discipline  is  a  necessary  condition,  but  not  a  sure 
sign  of  holiness.  It  may  leave  a  man  worldly,  or  it 
may  make  him  a  tyrant.  It  is  only  in  the  hands 
of  God  that  it  is  God's  instrument.  It  is  only 
when  grace  is  in  the  heart,  when  power  from  above 
dwells  in  a  man,  that  anything  outward  or  inward 
turns  to  his  salvation.  Whether  persecution,  or 
famine,  or  the  sword,  they  as  little  bring  the  soul 
to  Christ  as  they  separate  it  from  Him.  He  alone 
can  work,  and  He  can  work  through  all  things. 


THOSE  WHO  NEVER  RETRACT  THEIR  OPINIONS  LOVE  THEMSELVES  BETTER  THAN  TRUTH. 
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SIMPLE  THINGS  ALONG  THE  WAY 

VACATION  SCHOOL  MEMORIES 


"Just  Dill" 

IT  WAS  tOAvards  evening  when  the  bus  stopped 
outside  ithe  deserted  shabbty  country  cafe, 
which  served  as  a  bus  depot,  and  the  small 
traveller  was  hoisted  up  the  steps  of  the  bus  on 
to  the  platform  by  his  mother.  She  gave  instruc- 
tions to  the  driver  as  to  the  small  one's  destina- 
tion and  then  pushed  her  head  in  far  enough  to 
look  over  the  passengers  already  seated.  She  spied 
a  Sister  and  her  face  lit  up  with  smiles.  She  gave 
her  young  son  a  gentle  pusih  and  said:  "Gro  up 
there  and  sit  beside  the  Sister ;  she  will  take  care 
of  you  until  you  reach  your  Grandma's."  With  the 
few  minutes  at  her  disposal  before  the  starting 
of  the  bus  the  solicitous  mother  then  proceeded  to 
carry  on  quite  a  Roman  Catholic  conversation 
from  the  pavement,  leaving  no  one  in  doiibt  as  to 
her  religious  convictions. 

The  driver  swung  the  lad's  much  battered  suit- 
case into  the  rack  above  the  seat,  while  the  small 
one  scrambled  up  on  the  seat  beside  me.  The 
evening  was  chilly  and  he  wore  a  warm  hand-me- 
down  overcoat  and  a  peaked  cloth  cap  a  bit  too 
large  for  him.  I  thought  I'd  be  friendly  and  get 
acquainted  with  my  new  charge. 

"Well,  Sonny,  what's  your  name?"  I  asked. 
"Dill,"  he  answered. 
"Dill  who  ?"  I  enquired. 
"Oh,  just  Dill,"  he  said,  very  decidedly. 
"Maybe  Dill  Pickle,"  said  I,  with  a  faint  at- 
tempt at  humour.  The  little  fellow  looked  at  me 
from  under  his  peaked  cap  without  the  least 
change  of  face  and  repeated:  "My  name  is  just 
Dill."  And  that  was  that. 
"Going  to  school f  I  asked. 
"Yes,"  he  replied.  "I  passed  into  Grade  Two  on 
Thursday  and  all  the  kids  in  Grade  Two  says  the 
teacher  ain't  no  good." 

After  a  sermonette  on  how  nice  the  Grade  Two 
teacher  might  be  when  he  knows  her  he  talked 
at  length  about  his  dog,  Blaekie,  and  how  smart 
he  was  at  catching  gophers.  Then  we  got  on  to  the 
subject  of  saying  night  prayers.  He  looked  quite 
surprised  and  shook  his  head :  "I  don't  know  any 
prayers;  nobody  in  our  house  says  prayers." 

"When  you  are  at  your  Grandma's,"  I  said, 
"maybe  you  and  Joe  (his  older  brother  was  al- 
ready at  Grandma's  helping  out,  so  the  Mother 
had  told  me)  will  be  able  to  learn  your  prayers 
and  go  to  church." 

"No,  we  can't  do  that  'cause  they  don't  go  to 
church."  So  poor  Dill  wasn't  getting  much  help 
to  know  God. 


The  conversation  gradually  ebbed  away  and 
Dill  sat  very  upright  and  silent  beside  me.  I  took 
two  medals  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  from  my  bag 
and  put  one  in  each  big  pocket  of  his  coat.  "Now," 
I  said,  "the  one  in  this  pocket  is  for  you  and  the 
one  in  the  other  pocket  is  for  Joe ;  be  sure  and  give 
it  to  him."  Dill  promised  that  he  would.  He  was 
not  the  least  bit  curious  to  see  what  I  had  put  in 
his  pocket,  and  I  felt  a  wee  bit  disappointed. 
Sitting  up  straight  was  beginning  to  be  weari- 
some now,  .so  he  gradually  made  his  way  up  to  the 
driver  and  slipped  in  under  the  short  curtain  the 
driver  pulls  over  when  it  grows  dark.  I  could  see 
Dill  taking  out  the  cards  with  the  new,  shiny 
medal  of  Our  Lady  fastened  with  blue  ribbon  and 
a  sticker — "The  family  that  prays  together  stays 
together."  He  studied  it  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
put  them  reverently  back  in  his  pocket  and  peeped 
from  behind  the  curtain  giving  me  the  loveliest 
heart-warming  smile  that  spoke  a  volume  of  thanks. 
When  he  stepped  off  the  bus  I  asked  Our  Lady 
to  have  a  special  care  for  little  Dill  and  the  hun- 
dreds like  him  who  miss  the  worth  while  things  in 
life  from  childhood. 

*    *  * 

Without  Pedestals 

"Won't  it  be  wonderful  when  j'ou  are  all  saints 
in  heaven  !"  said  Sister  to  the  wearj^  and  listless 
Confirmation  class,  in  an  effort  to  interest  them 
in  the  joys  of  heaven. 

"Saints!  We  can  never  be  saints.  Sister."  And 
thirty  pairs  of  ej'^es  fastened  on  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Theresa  on  their  pedestals,  thinking,  no  doubt,  of 
how  they  would  look  as  saints. 

Sister  tried  again.  "You  are  all  hoping  and 
striA'^ing  hard  to  die  in  the  state  of  sanctifying 
grace,  so  what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  get 
to  heaven?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  came  the  chorus,  "we'll  be  saints 
then  without  pedestals."  And  they  sat  back  to 
relax  and  enjoy  the  new  thought. 

"Well,"  said  one  would-be  saint  with  a  sigh,  "I 
hope  there  are  no  cows  in  heaven  and  if  there  are 
that  the  Ijord  won't  ask  me  to  go  after  tliem."  It 
was  easy  to  guess  her  pet  aversion. 

•     «  * 

The  Polished  Horn 

The  red-headed,  freckled-faced  lad  came  up  to 
Sister  after  class  and  said  dolefully :  "I  won't  be 
able  to  come  to  catechism  tomorrow  'cause  I  have 
to  stay  home  and  polish  my  horn." 


HE  WHO  WOULD  EAT  THE  KERNEL  MUST  ORAOK  THE  SHEI/L. 
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"You  have  to  polish  what?"  Sister  found  it  hard 
to  comprehend  this  new  excuse. 

"You  see,  Sister,  I  play  the  horn  in  the  town 
band  and  I  have  to  clean  and  polish  up  my  horn 
for  Sports  Day  tomorrow." 

Sister  tried  to  whittle  down  the  polishing  of 
the  horn  to  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  away  from 
catechism  class,  but  it  seemed  such  an  over- 
whemiug  task  to  Peter  that  it  simply  couldn't  be 
done  in  less  than  a  day. 

On  Sports  Day  the  class  had  the  afternoon  off, 
as  most  of  them  were  going  to  be  dressed  up  in 
the  -big  parade  with  their  bicycles  gaily  decorated 
with  coloured  balloons  and  paper.  The  pet 
Shetland  pony  was  brought  in  from  the  farm  to 
get  in  line  for  first  prize.  Sister  had  fuu  applying 
the  black  shoe  polish  and  coloured  chalk  to  give 
"Chinamen"  and  "Clowns"  beards,  side-whiskers 
and  red  noses.  The  girls  made  charming  and  pretty 
Irish  colleens.  Peter  was  ahead  of  the  band  lead- 
ing the  "big  parade",  stepping  blithely  and 
proudly  in  his  natty  blue  uniform  with  yellow- 
lined  cape  and  of  special  interest  was  the 

horn  he  was  blowing,  which  didn't  seem  to  war- 
rant a  whole  day  away  from  catechism  to  polish ! 

*  *  * 

Accelerando ! 

Maiy  had  been  assigned  to  keep  time  for  the 
singing  of  the  hymns  in  Church,  but  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  "time"  to  Mary.  It  was  just  a  motion 
of  the  hand  to  and  fro  as  fast  as  she  could  go 
until  in  desperation  Peter  said:  "Mary,  have  a 
heart — we  would  have  to  be  race  horses  to  keep 
up  with  you." 

*  #  * 

The  Lost  Bird 

"Father,"  announced  Larry  excitedly,  as  he 
burst  into  the  quiet  office  of  the  Rectory,  "Pat 
isn't  in  his  cage."  The  simple  sentence  threw  the 
whole  household  into  confusion  and  consternation. 
The  pet  canary  was  out  of  the  cage  and  wasn't  in 
the  house.  We  feared  the  worst.  "He  has  been 
killed  by  that  wild  cat  out  in  the  garage, ' '  said  the 
boys.  And  then  we  all  started  to  strike  our  breasts 
and  say  "Mea  culpa"  for  leaving  one  or  other  door 
in  the  house  open.  Gone  was  all  stiffness  and  dig- 
nity. We  went  down  on  our  knees  and  searched 
under  the  table  and  chairs,  etc.,  cooing  and  chirp- 
ing to  try  to  make  Pat  reveal  himself.  After  the 
whole  house  had  been  gone  over  we  continued  the 
hunt  outside,  going  over  the  grounds  so  slowly  and 
carefully,  between  "chirps"  getting  in  a  few  fer- 
vent ejaculations  to  St.  Anthony  to  please  find  that 
bird. 

Just  as  we  were  resigned  to  hang  up  the  crepe 
for  poor  Pat  the  same  lad  who  announced  his  loss 


Lunch  Hour 


rushed  out  to  inform  the  search  party  that  Pat  was 
in  the  house.  "Where,  Larry?"  "I  don't  know 
where,  but  I  heard  him  in  the  dining-room  under 
the  table. ' '  All  flocked  to  the  dining-room,  down  on 
our  knees  with  our  heads  under  the  table,  listening 
intently  for  the  sound  that  would  be  too  good  to  be 
true.  Ah,  sure  enough,  the  faint  chirp  of  Pat!  He 
was  crouched  on  a  little  bar  of  wood  underneath 
the  chair.  What  a  sigh  of  relief  from  us  all  as 
gentle  hands  put  him  back  in  his  cage.  We  felt  the 
joy  of  the  woman  in  the  gospel  who  fo^ind  the  lost 
groat. 

*    *  « 
A  Few  Flies  in  the  Ointment 

During  the  weeks  of  vacation  school  one  feels 
that  God  is  very  near  in  the  lovely  days  of  First 
Communion  and  Confirmation,  when  young  hearts 
prepare  so  ardently  to  receive  His  grace.  But  one 
meets  up  with  the  usual  ills  of  childhood.  Measles 
seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  in  every  district.  We 
had  scarlet  fever,  bleeding  noses,  black  eyes,  falls 
from  a  horse,  tumbles  from  bicycles  which  required 
first  aid  for  sore  knees  and  elbows.  .  .  .and  there 
were  the  two  tricky  boys  who  smeared  the  seats  of 
the  girls'  desks  with  glue  and  the  ache  they  felt 
in  their  knees  for  the  penance  they  received  in 
punishment ! 


The  man  who  has  daily  drilled  himself  in  little 
gratuitous  exercises  of  will,  who  has  been 
systematically  ascetic  or  heroic  in  small  matters, 
will  find  that  he  is  supported  by  strong  inner 
buttresses  when  winds  of  adversity  rage  around 
him.  He  will  feel  the  joyous  spark  of  divinity 
within  himself. 


IT  IS  EASIER  TO  FORGIVE  AN  ENEMY  THAN  A  FRIEND. 
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FIRST  TRY 

MY  FIRST  attempt  at  teaching  summer 
school  was,  in  plain  English,  fun.  With 
Sister  M.  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  I  was 
sent  to  Dumas  and  its  mission,  Wawata.  It  Avas  my 
first  experience  of  real  responsibility  and  I  was 
afraid  I  would  fail.  I  still  remember  how,  the  night 
before  classes  began,  I  lay  awake  for  hours  praying 
for  help.  I  shivered  to  think  of  how  terrible  I 
would  feel  if  I  made  a  mess  of  things— wasting 
people 's  time  and  money  and  maybe  losing  souls ! 
I  was  afraid  I  would  be  noticeably  nervous  at  first 
and  thus  lose  everything  before  I  started.  Thank 
God,  I  wasn't,  and  the  first  day  started  well. 

There  was  no  Confirmation.  Sister  taught  the 
older  children  in  the  school,  while  I  taught  the 
First  Communicants  either  among  the  trees  or  in 
church.  They  learned  quickly,  aided  by  illustra- 
tions both  verbal  and  pictorial.  I  shall  never  forget 
their  eyes  and  faces  when  I  told  the  story  of  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  Crucifixion.  Their  eyes  grew 
big  with  wonder.  We  seemed  to  be  in  a  world  of 
our  own  alone  with  God. 

So  the  days  rolled  on.  The  children  learned  their 
prayers,  how  to  go  to  Confession  and  Communion, 
as  well  as  their  catechism,  and  they  assisted  daily 
at  Mass.  One  unfortunate  lad  knew  nothing  of 
religion.  His  mother  explained:  "I  haven't  had 
time"  and  in  my  mind  I  continued,  "no,  not  even 
for  God!"  Helping  this  youngster  made  nie  feel 
like  a  real  missionary. 

Soon  the  great  days  arrived.  The  children  made 
their  first  Confession  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
First  Communion  climaxed  summer  school  the  next 
morning.  The  little  girls  looked  like  angels  in  their 
white  dresses.  The  boys  looked  so  dignified  I 
hardly  knew  them.  During  Mass  the  summer  school 
pupils  sang  hymns.  Finally  the  time  for  Com- 
munion arrived.  Reverently  the  little  ones  filed 
into  the  sanctuary  and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  Father  placed  the  tiny  Host  on  the  tongue 
of  each  child.  As  they  slowly  returned  to  their 
places,  one  could  see  on  their  faces  a  secret  .ioj^— 
they  had  attained  their  goal,  they  had  received  God 
into  their  little  hearts!  Certainly  this  was  a  day 
neither  they  nor  I  could  forget. 

After  Mass  Sister  led  the  prayers  in  thanks- 
giving for  Holy  Communion.  The  Recessional  fol- 
lowed. Outside  the  church  there  was  the  usual 
bustle.  Everyone  was  congratulating  the  Fir.st 
Communicants.  Sister  gave  them  souvenirs  and 
pictures  while  parents  were  taking  pictures  of  the 
children. 

Father  had  planned  on  driving  us  to  Wawata 
that  night,  but  owing  to  a  bad  storm  we  didn't 
leave  until  the  next  morning.  In  Wawata  we  .stayed 
with  Mrs.  F.  Eacli  morning  we  had  breakfast  at  hei- 
home,  but  we  had  dinner  and  supper  at  a  dif- 


Piipils,  Teacher  and  Pastor 


ferent  iioine  every  day;  this  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  meet  many  of  the  parishioners.  There  was  neither 
First  Communion  nor  Confirmation  at  this  mis- 
sion. A  number  of  the  children  had  been  taking  les- 
sons by  mail  from  the  Sisters  of  Service  and  knew 
their  catechism  quite  well.  We  had  daily  Mass  at 
8.15  and  Rosary  and  Benediction  at  3.45  p.m.  It 
was  an  ideal  way  to  begin  and  end  summer  scbool 
each  day. 

At  the  close  of  summer  school  a  party  was  given 
for  the  children.  The  mothers  provided  the  lunch 
and  there  were  plenty  of  prizes.  Peanut  scrambles, 
games  and  races  of  every  kind  kept  us  busy.  Med- 
als, holy  pictures,  candy  suckers  and  gum  were 
given  as  prizes.  Not  one  child  went  home  without 
a  prize. 

So  ended  our  summer  school  for  1949.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  little 
ones  nearer  to  Him  Who  said :  ' '  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

JOAN  MILLER 


Praying  Together 

To  see  father,  mother,  young  ones  and  grown 
ups,  with  rosary  in  hand,  kneeling  before  a  statue 
of  Our  Lady,  or  before  the  crucifix  on  the  wall, 
telling  the  beads  in  earnest  devotion  and  simplicity 
to  the  Mother  of  God  was  most  touching  and  in- 
spiring. No  one  paid  any  attention  when  the  two- 
year-old,  after  the  first  decade,  stood  on  his  head 
on  the  rug,  or  the  baby  kept  crawling  around  to 
take  a  look  at  the  rest  of  the  family  praying.  Be- 
tween the  decades  the  pleading  prayer  Our  Lady 
asked  to  be  said  when  she  appeared  to  the  children 

at  Fatiraa,  rang  clear  and  fervent  "O  Jesus, 

forgive  us  our  sins,  saA'e  us  from  the  fires  of  hell 
and  lead  all  souls  to  heaven,  especially  those  who 
juost  need  thy  mercv."  The  echo  of  this  beautiful 
])ra.yer  lingered  in  the  mind  and  came  readily  to 
the  lips  often  during  the  day. 


NONE  PREACHES  BETTER  THAN  THE  ANT  AND  SHE  SAYS  NOTHING. 
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EDSON  EDITS 


THEY  say  that  one's  sins  always  catch  up 
with  one — so  does  the  writing  of  the  "Ed- 
son  Edits".  I  have  always  enjoyed  reading 
the  interesting  jottings  of  others  and  marvelled 
at  the  wit  and  wisdom  hidden  behind  their  words, 
perhaps  in  niy  mind  even  changed  the  odd  word 
or  phrase !  But  that  must  have  been  long  ago,  for 
when  Sister  Superior  nonchalantly  said  to  me  to- 
day as  she  passed  by :' '  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
write  the  'Edson  Edits',  please,  and  they  should 
be  in  the  mail  in  a  day  or  so"  every  notion  of  how 
they  should  be  written  or  ever  have  been  written 
disappeared  completely  from  my  mind.  There's  no 
time  to  go  thumbing  through  back  numbers  of  the 

"Field  at  Home"  so  I  begin  

It  seems  to  me  that  a  literary  genius  should  be 
an  austere  personage  with  profound  knowledge,  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  Funk  &  Wagnall's  latest 
edition  at  her  finger  tips.  I  have  the  latter  only, 
and  it's  on  the  bench  beside  me.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  Canadian  or  American,  or  any 
countiy's  Best  Essays — in  English,  of  course! 
Despite  my  stay  in  this  cosmopolitan  area,  Eng- 
lish is  the  only  language  I  can  pronounce  and  it 
assuredly  does  not  always  call  forth  an  intelli- 
gible reply.  I  could  never  have  believed  there  are 
so  many  languages  and  dialects.  It's  not  soir- 
prising  that  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  never  com- 
pleted !  Coming  from  a  little  eastern  village  where 
everyone  who  was  not  born  in  that  same  village, 
or  the  surrounding  country,  unless,  of  course  he 
could  step  to  the  tune  of  the  "Irish  Washer- 
woman", bore  the  indictment  of  "foreigner",  it 
seems  strange  to  find  myself  among  so  many  who 
have  been  born  in  a  different  part  of  a  different 
country  in  Europe  and  still  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage. Tongues  that  lost  their  homeland  in  the 
two  last  great  world-upheavals  still  find  utter- 
ance in  this  vast  area  we  call  The  West. 

Even  before  beginning,  here  I  go  rambling  on, 
not  at  all  like  the  genius  I  fain  would  emulate. 
My  desk  is  a  jutting  parapet  on  the  hospital  roof, 
a  beautiful  August  sun  provides  the  light  and 
miles  and  miles  of  green  tree-tops  spread  a  rug  of 
immense  proportions  at  my  feet.  One  would 
scarcely  need  the  faith  of  The  Fisherman,  Peter, 
to  step  out  and  walk  this  magic  carpet  to  the 
Rockies — dark  blue  mounds  in  the  west  rising 
into  a  sky  of  Our  Lady's  blue.  I  hope,  though,  that 
as  the  good  Lord  rescued  St.  Peter  from  a  watery 
grave,  so,  too,  would  He  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
this  S.O.S.  .should  she  start  sinking  into  a  bushy 
one.  Popular  terminology  out  here  for  tree  and 
spreading  forest  alike  is  "bush."  In  answer  to 
the  query  "What's  that  ?"  to  a  little  patient  gazing 


The  Rockies 


in  wide-eyed  amazement  at  a  Christmas  tree  spark- 
ling with  lights  and  trinkets,  the  little  fellow  re- 
plied "Bush."  He  then  ducked  behind  the  nursery 
door  from  which  vantage  point  he  continued  to 
gaze  in  chuckling  astonishment  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

I  was  wishing  for  a  Book  of  Essays.  But  I  think 
there's  no  need  of  them.  Could  one  part  the  trees 
here  and  there  and  put  together  the  story  that 
lies  behind  each  huilding,  be  it  house  or  hovel,  no 
book  could  hold  the  writings.  It's  true  that  the 
West  holds  out  a  challenge.  In  the  hospital  we  see 
it  daily  in  the  steady  stream  of  patients,  many  of 
whom  answered  this  challenge  years  ago  and  came 
to  seek  a  hurried  fortune.  The  fresh  influx  of 
young  Europeans  coming  to  escape  war  and  want 
and  worry  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  drama  enacted 
after  the  first  great  war.  To  so  many  it  has  been 
a  long  weary  fight  wherein  the  struggle  for  a 
home  and  survival  has  been  so  relentless  as  to 
drive  out  the  very  thought  of  God  and  the  know- 
ledge that  we  are  all  only  pilgrims  here  journey- 
ing to  our  true  home  in  eternity.  So  many  times 
it  is  only  when  poor  wrecks  of  humanity  are 
stretched  on  their  death  bed,  that  in  weak  and 
halting  tones  they  tell  their  stoiy  of  struggle  and 
a  lost  faith,  and  Aveleome  with  tears  of  joy  the 
opportunity  once  again  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  God  and  prepare  to  meet  Him  face  to  face. 

How  many  never  reach  a  hospital  and  end  their 


IF  YOU  LIVE  LONG  WITH  THOSE  WHO  ARE  LAME  YOU  WILL  LEARN  TO  UMP. 
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days  alone  with  no  kindly  ministrations  to  soul 
and  body !  Here  lies  the  challenge !  So  many  more 
priests  and  sisters  are  needed  to  prevent  these 
people  from  sinking  into  the  spiritual  lethargy 
and  dejection  which  constant  struggling  seems  to 
force  upon  them.  Broken  contacts  with  their 
homeland,  their  friends,  their  language  and  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  only  add  to  their 
mise'ries. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  philosophizing  Sister  C. 
came  up  to  the  roof  for  a  view  of  the  mountains 
and  said  the  Edson  Edits  are  just  little  homely 
everyday  happenings,  familiar  chatting  about  any- 
thing. My  goodness,  I'm  down  to  earth  with  a 
thud !  I  hasten  to  tell  what  is  going  on  around 
here,  as  time  is  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer. 

The  last  Retreat  is  over  and  the  two  last  de- 
parting sisters  have  bid  a  hasty  farewell  and  just 
hurried  off  to  catch  the  first  section.  I  know  now 
that  in  Edson  that  means  the  Flyer  going  east. 
Some  sisters  had  to  leave  immediately  the  Re- 
treat closed  to  resume  interrupted  summer  Cate- 
chism classes,  while  others  stayed  on  to  enjoy  a 
few  much  appreciated  days  of  rest  and  relaxation. 
The  Retreat  was  very  enjoyable  and  we  trust  pro- 
fitable to  all.  Certainly  the  Retreat  Master  did 
not  spare  himself  in  attempting  to  pass  on  to  us 
his  fervor  and  zeal  for  souls.  In  passing  I  might 
say  his  cheerful  visits  brightened  many  a  sick 
room,  particularly  Danny's — a  little  boy  with  a 
broken  leg  who  from  his  unenviable  position, 
seemingly  hanging  by  one  leg  from  a  rod  above 
his  bed — quite  lost  his  heart  to  him.  So  much  so 
that  Father  had  to  be  called  in  occasionally  to 
deaden  the  clamor  coming  from  the  nursery  after 
some  particularly  undesirable  treatment  had  been 
administered. 

A  very  edifying  event  between  Retreats  was  a 
one-day  Retreat  given,  at  their  request,  by  the 
Retreat  Master  to  the  three  young  Catholic  doc- 
tors at  the  hospital.  They  assure  us  now  that  they 
all  have  wings  despite  the  lack  of  evidenice  to  sup- 
port their  claim. 

Although  Sister  P.  hasn/t  yet  hung  out  her 
shingle  Edson  Photographers  are  slowly  going 
out  of  business.  She  has  taken,  and  very  success- 
fully too,  to  enlarging  and  printing  her  own  pic- 
tures. To  date  our  dog  and  cat,  Laddie  and 
Pepper,  hold  the  No.  1  title  for  being  the  most 
photographed  subjects  in  town. 

Even  though  the  berry  crop,  blueberries  and 
cranberries,  is  almost  nil  this  year,  all  the  sisters 
in  view  of  past  pleasant  bei'ry-picking  expedi- 
tions, are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  at 
least  a  few  days  of  berry-picnicing. 

A  giant  rally  is  being  planned  for  the  Feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  in  Edmonton.  Under 
the  direction  of  Father  Peyton  plans  are  already 
well  under  way  for  the  Rosary  Crusade.'  Prayers 


are  being  requested  for  its  success  and  we  trust 
that  through  the  combined  efforts  and  prayers  of 
all  that  before  the  snow  comes  to  cast  its  snow- 
white  mantle  over  this  west  country  Our  Lady 
will  have  dropped  her  protecting  mantle  over  it. 

S.O.S.  Edson. 


126  POLISH  ORPHANS  ARRIVE  IN  CANADA 

Halifax,  Sept.  7. — A  journey  which  began  in 
Feb.,  1940,  ended  today  for  126  Polish  Catholic 
orphans,  10  to  16  years,  under  care  of  IRO  when 
U.  S.  Army  transport  Greneral  Heitzelman  land- 
ed here  today. 

Ten  years  ago  these  children  were  living  in  east- 
ern Poland  when  that  country  was  partitioned  by 
Germans  and  Soviets.  On  the  day  Russians  took 
possession  of  their  home  they  arrested  families 
of  the  children. 

During  long  trek  to  eastern  part  of  U.S.S.R. 
and  Soviet  internment  campsi  parents  of  the 
children  perished  due  to  the  rigorous  climate, 
starvation  diets  and  forced  heavy  labor. 

The  children  were  picked  up  by  fellow  tra- 
velers and  at  the  border  placed  under  the  care 
of  Sisters  of  Nazareth  at  their  orphanage.  From 
Persia  along  with  thousands  of  other  Polish 
refugees  the  orphanage  was  transferred  to 
Tanganyika,  East  Africa.  In  June  of  this  year 
they  came  to  Italy  where  Monsignor  Land  sup- 
plied all  their  needs  and  supervised  their  care. 

W.R.S.  had  endeavored  to  settle  them  since 
1945.  Because  of  limitations  of  existing  U.S. 
immigration  restrictions  they  finally  turntd  to 
Canadian  Episcopate  who  immediately  accepted 
sponsorship  of  the  children.  Miss  Dorothy  Sulli- 
van of  "W.R.S.  was  in  charge  of  processing  the 
children  for  their  journey  from  Italy  to  Montreal 
where  they  were  finally  settled  under  sponsorship 
of  Archbishop  Charbonneau. 

—Brooklyn  Tablet. 


There  are  two  stones  wc  may  not  dare  to  cast; 

The  stone  of  stumbling  in  our  brother's  way, 
The  stone  of  judgment  at  our  brother's  past, 

We,  who  ourselves,  like  sheep  have  gone  astray. 

«       *  • 

Love  and  suffering  are  the  two  greatest  in- 
fluences in  the  story  of  the  saints.  They  are  artists 
that  chisel  the  soul  into  a  precious  masterpiece ; 
they  shed  a  light  that  gives  growth  to  the  human 
soul  and  makes  it  truly  selfless. 

•       *  * 

Our  Daily  Laugh 

Paulette  (after  visit  to  the  dentist) :  My  tongue 
is  dizzy. 


THEY  THAT  GOVERN  BEST  MAKE  LEAST  NOISE. 
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VACATION  SCHOOL  IN  MANITOBA 


HOW  Avould   you  like   to   share   with  me 
memories  of  happy  days  spent  in  two  rural 
parishes  of  Manitoba  instructing  children 
for  First  Communion  and  Confirmation? 

We  (meaning  two  S.O.S.)  left  by  bus  with  the 
necessaiy  material  for  our  work  and  the  bus  was 
so  crowded  that  we  had  little  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  if  we  arrived  intact  it  would  be  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

The  children  were  awaiting  us  and  wc  were  in- 
formed that  we  would  have  the  use  of  the  village 
school  for  instruction.  Thirty-one  children  were 
enrolled,  of  Avhich  twenty-nine  were  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Confirmation.  With  all  the  pupils  eager 
to  learn  about  their  Catholic  Faith  the  days 
passed  quieklj^  and  before  we  knew  it  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  Confirmation.  For  three  days  it  had  been 
raining  and  the  side  roads  were  one  mass  of  mud. 
With  the  blessing  of  the  new  church  and  Confir- 
mation to  take  place  the  next  day  good  weather  was 
important.  The  out-door  altar  was  ready  except 
for  the  decorations  and  we  promised  Father  to 
pray  for  a  fine  day.  A  wooden  placque  of  Our 
Mother  of  Perpetual  Help  was  placed  in  the  class- 
room and  before  this  we  all  knelt  to  ask  the 
favour  of  clear  skies  for  the  external  celebration 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Sunday  dawned — a  perfect  day.  We  assisted 
with  the  decorating  of  the  out-door  altar  and 
helped  the  choir  with  the  Mass  of  the  Angels.  The 
new  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  blessed  and 
the  children  confirmed ;  we  assisted  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's Mass  and  returned  home  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

After  a  few  days  in  Winnipeg  we  were  on  our 
way  again.  Ths  time  we  had  the  convenience  of 
transportation  by  car.  The  country  was  at  its 
best  and  we  were  thrilled  with  the  changing 
sceoaery  and  the  smell  of  clover.  Arriving  at  our 
destination,  we  were  surprised  at  the  size  of  the 
church  as  there  was  only  one  house,  the  rectory 
and  a  store  in  sight,  but  Father's  parish  stretches 
for  miles  in  all  directions.  This  time  we  had  class 
in  the  church.  It  wasn't  long  before  we  decided 
to  move  up  to  the  choir  where  we  would  have 
some  place  for  the  chart  and  black-board.  We 
had  a  class  of  34  ichildren,  16  of  whom  were  to  be 
prepared  for  First  Communion.  We  concentrated 
on  this  group  the  last  week,  trying  to  make  them 
realize  the  coming  of  Jesus  into  their  hearts. 
The  interested,  expectant  look  on  their  eager 
little  faces  was  an  inspiration ;  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  children  who  had  been  in  school  all 
year  could  be  so  anxious  to  listen,  and  yet  they 
.seemed  hungry  for  every  word. 

We  had  daily  Mass,  at  which  the  children  re- 
cited prayers  together;  then  class  and  recreation; 


Ready  for  tlie  Starting  Signal 

choir  practice  in  preparation  for  Benediction  in 
the  afternoon ;  then  catechism  again. 

On  Friday  afternoon  we  had  a  picnic  with 
races,  bingo  and  good  things  to  eat.  First  Com- 
munion Sunday  arrived,  and  all  were  in  readi- 
ness. The  church  was  full  and  the  organ  played 
softly  as  the  First  Communicants  entered. 

One  would  think  that  after  preparing  a  num- 
ber of  First  Communion  groups,  all  this  would 
tend  to  become  commonplace,  but  this  is  not  so. 
Each  child  is  different.  After  Mass  the  children 
enjoyed  a  Communion  breakfast  on  the  rectory 
lawn,  which  is  enclosed  by  trees  and  shrubs.  There 
was  just  enough  sun  to  permit  us  to  take  pictures 
to  have  as  a  souvenir  of  these  happy  weeks  in 
Rural  Manitoba. 

S.O.S.  Winnipeg 


The  rank  and  file  of  the  labour  unions  are 
little  interested  in  Communism,  but  often  follow 
it  because  there  is  no  other  leadership  on  the 
horizon  making  an  effective  bid  for  their  in- 
terest. 
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SINNETT  SHAMROCKS  SHINE 

1,  2,  3,  4,  —  Who  are  we  for?  Sinnett  !  !  ! 


IF  ROOTING  for  the  home  team  helps  to  win 
the  game,  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Sinnett  Shamrocks  came  out  on  top  in  the 
hockey  tournament  last  March,  and  if  they  do  not 
win  the  baseball  championship,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  lusty  Loyola  juniors  who  yell  them- 
selves hoarse  while  goading  the  players  on  to 
victory. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  two-room  school 
at  Sinnett  to  accommodate  Both  elementary  and 
high  school  classes,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
sports.  The  Sinnett  Recreation  Association  was 
formed,  and  in  no  time  a  rink  was  flooded,  and 
the  boys  began  to  practise.  The  first  two  games 
were  disiastirous,  but  the  fighting  Irish  spirit  was 
aroused,  and  before  long  they  were  well  on  the 
way  to  the  final  victory  which  crowned  their 
efforts.  "We  hope  the  results  of  the  baseball 
tournament  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Pastor 
will  be  equally  satisfactory. 

The  moving  and  remodelling  of  the  former 
Loyola  Junior  School  to  provide  a  teacherage  for 
the  sisters  was  a  red-letter  event.  Guided  by  plans 
drawn  by  Sister  M.  the  trustees  transformed  the 
old  building  into  a  very  cosy  residence.  The 
Chapel  provides  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
live  nearby  to  assist  at  daily  Mass — a  rare 
privilege,  indeed,  in  this  section  of  the  countr}^ 

Now  that  the  sisters  are  living  so  close  to  the 
scene  of  their  labours,  they  will  be  able  to  or- 
ganize art  and  craft  clubs.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  when  the  Colony  Handicraft 
Club  for  the  senior  girls  was  formed.  Leather- 
craft,  especially  the  making  of  gloves,  was  the 
topic  of  study  this  year.  Plans  have  already  been 


"Yes,  it's  the  Sinnett  Shamrocks" 


Moving  the  School 


made  for  instruction  in  woodAvork  and  other 
crafts  for  the  juniors  next  year. 

With  Confirmation  in  the  near  future,  Sat- 
urday is  a  busy  day,  indeed.  At  nine  o'clock 
sharp  the  teacherage  is  locked,  and  all  three 
sisters  get  into  the  jeep  and  head  for  the  missions 
to  teach  Catechism. 

The  first  stop  is  at  Prairie  Rose  School  where 
Sister  B.  teaches.  The  other  two  sisters  then  "jeep" 
along  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  to  Wynyard  where 
two  classes  are  eagerly  awaiting  their  arrival. 
After  Catechism  Sister  M.  gives  an  organ  lesson 
to  the  future  organist  of  Wynyard,  while  Sister 
C.  trains  the  sanctuary  boys  in  the  art  of  answering 
and  serving  at  Mass. 

Now  we  know  why  vocations  are  so  scarce. 
After  what  we  thought  was  an  inspiring  talk  on 
the  above  subject  the  following  conversation  was 
overheard : 

Evelyn :  Sister,  Miriam  was  going  to  be  a  sister, 

but  now  she's  not. 
Sister:   Why   have   you   changed  your  mind, 

Miriam  ? 

Miriam:  (8  years  old)  Because  I'd  have  to  wear 
black  stockings  and  do  without  lipstick,  and 
I  couldn't  do  that. 
Perhaps  a  band  of  discaleed  S.O.S.  would  make 

a  better  impression. 

•     •  • 

The  Saints  were  the  most  charitable  people  flial 
ever  lived.  Tliey  were  desperately  in  love  with  God. 
and  proved  their  love  for  Him  by  falling  desper- 
ately in  love  with  their  neighbor.  Any  one  of  them 
would  have  given  his  neighbor  the  shirt  off  his 
back,  as,  in  fact,  any  number  of  them  did. 

Norhert  Wendell,  O.P. 


WE  CAN  ALL,  WHEN  AVELL,  GIVE  GOOD  ADVICE  TO  THE  SICK. 
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QUEBEC'S  WAYSIDE  SHRINES 


ONCE  long  ago  when  the  early  French 
settlers  were  pressing  their  way  timidly 
in  Canada  against  the  ever-present  menace 
of  the  Iroquois,  some  travellers  ascending  the 
little  Riviere  des  Prairies,  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa 
River  that  flows  north  of  Montreal  Island,  went 
ashore  one  evening  at  dusk  to  make  camp  for 
the  night. 

As  they  proceeded  about  the  business  of 
shelter,  a  eampfire,  and  safety  for  their  canoes 
pulled  well  up  on  the  beach,  they  spied  a  light 
of  some  sort,  a  fire  probably,  on  a  point  a  little 
way  upstream.  It  was  clearly  visible  in  the 
thickening  darkness. 

With  supper  over  thej'  proceeded  up  the  river 
bank  toward  the  light,  intent  upon  learning 
the  identity  of  the  fire's  makers,  travellers,  they 
supposed,  like  themselves. 

Approaching  closely  they  discovered  a  small 
fire  with  a  single  naked  Indian  squatted  beside 
it  as  though  warming  himself.  They  addressed 
him  but  received  no  response,  no  recognition  of 
their  presence.  One  of  the  party  picked  up  a  roll 
of  white  birchbark  and  thrust  it  upon  the  fire, 
thinking  to  increase  the  light.  To  his  surprise 
the  bark,  a  substance  ordinarily  greedily  seized 
upon  by  open  flames,  lay  in  the  fire  untouched 
and  unchanged  by  the  heat. 

Astonished  at  this,  they  looked  more  closely 
at  the  Indian  and  saw  that  his  dark  body  was 
covered  with  water  which  dripped  downward. 
Looking  intently  they  saw  that  though  the  water 
dripped  from  him  constantly,  it  never  reached 
the  ground.  They  looked  again  at  the  birch- 
bark  in  the  fire's  glowing  mass — it  still  lay 
untouched  by  the  consuming  flames.  Realizing 
that  here  was  something  quite  beyond  their  ken, 
they  withdrew  quietly  to  their  own  camp  again. 

Later  they  learned  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
Reverend  Nicolas  Viel,  the  first  Canadian 
martyr,  had  after  much  wilderness  hardship  been 
descending  the  Riviere  des  Prairies  by  canoe, 
travelling  from  his  mission  fields  to  the  west, 
eastward  toward  Quebec  City.  Midway  down 
the  river  at  a  rapid  his  treacherous  eanoeman, 
a  Huron  who  had  no  use  for  missionaries,  upset 
the  canoe  and  drowned  Father  Viel. 

Swimming  to  the  shore  the  Huron  made  a 
fire  and  squatted  down  to  dry  and  warm  him- 
self—  but  at  that  moment  the  Devil  came  along 
and,  fully  aware  of  the  Huron's  treacherous  deed, 
put  him  under  a  spell !  So  there  he  sits  forever, 
dripping,  dripping,  but  never  drying  himself! 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Dripping  Indian  as  told 
at  Sault  au  Recolet  to  this  day.  A  power  dam 
in  the  stream  has  abolished  the  rapid,  but  history 
authenticates  at  least  that  part  of  the  record 
having  to  do  with  Father  Viel's  death  here  as  a 


result  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  Indian 
companion. 

A  dark  red  wood  cross,  with  a  spiked  halo  re- 
presenting the  Crown  of  Thorns  stands  nowadays 
on  the  river  bank  close  to  the  former  rapid,  in 
memory  of  the  missionary.  A  member  of  the 
Recollet  Order,  Father  Viel  had  arrived  in ' 
Canada  in  1623  and  had  soon  been  sent  westward 
to  the  Huron  country  on  missionary  service.  The 
cross  was  erected  and  is  maintained  by  the  Sault 
au  Recollet  branch  of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
Society. 

Few  however  of  Quebec's  wayside  crosses  con- 
vey exactly  the  sombre  or  dramatic  suggestion 
that  clings  about  the  story  of  Father  Viel.  True, 
many  crosses  have  been  erected  to  memory  of 
clergy  or  prominent  settlers — for  example,  those 
to  the  Jesuit,  Father  Marquette,  discoverer  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  Marguerite  Bourgeois,  founder 
of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  today  one  of 
the  best  known  teaching  orders  of  sisters  in 
Quebec,  and  to  Pierre  Boucher,  founder  of 
Boucherville,  just  below  Montreal.  Yet  in  gen- 
eral the  origin  of  the  wayside  crosses  or  shrines 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  In  the  middle  ages 
thousands  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  scatter- 
ed throughout  Europe,  and  it  is  known  that  ex- 
plorers of  note  were  wont  to  plant  a  cross  on 
newly  found  land,  as  they  appropriated  it  in  the 
name  of  their  king.  Jacques  Cartier  did  this  in 
1535  when  he  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  did 
also  Paul  de  Chomedy  de  Maisonneuve  when  he 
founded  Montreal.  The  latter's  cross  was  set 
up  somewhere  south  of  Mount  Royal  it  is  be- 
lieved, but  the  exact  site  is  now  a  disputed  issue. 

For  the  rest,  crosses  were  set  up  by  way  of 
honour  to  this  or  that  saint,  and  it  seems  reason- 
able to  believe  that  some  of  the  province's  greatest 
churches  had  their  beginnings  in  this  way  — 
examples  are  the  Shrines  of  St.  Anne  at  Beaupre, 
a  score  of  miles  out  of  Quebec  City,  and  the 
beautiful  St.  Joseph's  Oratory  in  Montreal, 
commemorating  Quebec's  "Miracle  Man,"  the 
late  Brother  Andre. 

It  is  likely  also  that  in  early  days  the  crosses 
served  in  absence  of  churches,  as  central  points 
for  the  holding  of  religious  services  —  this,  how- 
ever, no  longer  obtains,  since  nowadays  the  Que- 
becois  go  of  a  Sunday  to  mass  at  their  parish 
churches,  though  old  crosses  are  lovingly  main- 
tained and  new  ones  constantly  set  up. 

From  the  Graspe  Peninsula  all  the  way  west 
to  Montreal  and  north  into  the  Laurentians,  the 
ubiquitous  wayside  cross  rears  its  weathered 
members.  On  the  Quebec  to  Montreal  Highway 
one  may  see  a  splendidly  maintained  cross,  im- 
maculately painted,  with  substantial  base  en- 
closed by  a  modern  wire  fence.  St.  Peter's  Cock 
surmounts  the  upright  member,  and  the  ends  of 


WHEN  WE  HAVE  NOT  WHAT  WE  LOVE,  WE  MUST  LOVE  WHAT  WE  HAVE, 
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the  horizontal  arm  are  smoothly  carved.  A  large 
halo  and  the  Sacred  Heart  appear  at  the  juncture 
of  the  two  members. 

At  Chamibord  there  is  an  impressive  rural 
shrine ;  a  cross  with  a  life  size  figure  of  the 
crucified  Christ  is  protected  from  the  weather 
by  a  four  posted  canopy  with  curved  roof  sur- 
mounted by  a  smaller  cross.  And  at  Varennes,  a 
little  way  east  of  Boucherville  below  Montreal, 
on  the  south  shore  road  to  Sorel,  is  a  Calvary, 
with  the  crosses  and  life  size'  figures,  the  whole 
sheltered  by  a  substantial  roof,  and  protected  by 
fence  and  gates  below.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
pretentious  shrines  of  this  type  in  central  Que- 
bec. 

At  Huberdeau  on  the  Riviere  Rouge,  back  in 
the  Laurentians  is  a  Calvary  set  stark  and  open 
against  the  sky  on  a  high  hilltop,  and  nearby  a 
rock  grotto  and  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  fronting 
an  arrangement  of  seats  for  the  outdoor  wor- 
shippers. 

Thus  the  more  pretentious  wayside  crosses, 
with  their  freshly  renewed  paint,  protected  by 
roofs  to  delay  weathering  and  sometimes  dis- 
playing various  symbols  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
figure  of  a  eock,  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Sacred 
Heart,  a  ladder,  a  spear.  Occasionally  the  ends  of 
the  lateral  member  of  the  cross  are  carved  in  the 
shape  of  human  hands,  with  fingers  extended 
and  palms  forward. 

The  more  intimately  human  touch,  however,  is 
to  be  found  along  the  province's  quieter  roads, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  sombre  perhaps  and  the 
wayside  crosses  both  simpler  and  more  intimate- 
ly meaningful.  Recently  a  road-improvement 
survey  cut  a  corner  which  took  in  a  particular  bit 
of  farmland  of  my  acquaintance.  Soon  after  the 
asphalt  was  laid  I  ncticed  when  driving  past 
one  day  a  beautiful  new  cross,  resplendent  in 
gleaming  paint,  a  small  glass  shrine  containing 
figures  set  into  the  woodwork,  protected  by 
glass,  at  eye  level.  Flowers  were  in  bloom  before 
it.  A  tribute  I  have  no  doubt  for  a  favour  re- 
ceived in  the  expropriation  of  the  land  required 
for  the  roadway  curve.  Thus  staunch  sons  of 
the  Church  frequently  express  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  this  or  that  favourable  circum- 
stance. This  may  be  because  of  a  member  of  the 
family's  recovery  from  an  illness,  or  even  in 
gratitude  for  a  good  farm  crop  after  lean  years. 
In  particular  periods  of  the  year,  in  May 
especially,  members  of  the  rural  community  may 
gather  at  the  wayside  cross  for  special  devotions. 
Throughout  the  summer  a  devout  farmer  may 
bare  his  head  and  kneel  for  prayer  briefly  before 
the  cross,  as  he  goes  to  work  of  a  morning  or 
returns  at  evening.  Sometimes  the  cross  is  simply 
two  joined  pieces  of  wood  with  little  of  decoration 
or  adornment ;  sometimes  it  topples  a  bit  in  this  or 
that  direction  away  from  its  original  straight  up- 
rightness; perhaps  it  is  closely  grown  about  with 


nothing  more  protective  than  tall  nodding  stalks 
of  summer  hay,  though  a  straggling  wild  rose  or 
other  flower  is  likely  as  not  to  redeem  such 
simple  bareness — but  whatever  the  physical  ap- 
pearance, the  wayside  cross  convincingly  sug- 
gests the  finest  aspirations  of  men,  their  in- 
stinct to  bare  the  head  and  bend  the  knee  before 
the  symbols  of  those  things  that  possess  and  tran- 
scend them  in  their  best  moments. 

No  consideration  of  Quebec's  shrines  would  be 
complete  that  did  not  include  especial  mention 
of  Saint  Anne,  since  the  most  famous  shrine  in 
all  America  is  located  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre, 
a  little  way  east  of  Quebec  City. 

"Saint  Ajine  holds  not  only  an  esteemed  but 
an  adventurous  enshrinement  in  the  heart  of 
French  Canada,"  wrote  Victoria  Hayward.  "It 
was  she  who  protected  the  early  navigators,  she 
who  encouraged,  sheltered,  finally  havened  the 
Breton  sea-adventurers  in  the  bays  and  coves  of 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  And  the  farther  seaward 
reach  the  highways  of  this  part  of  Canada  today, 
the  more  popular  appears  Saint  Anne  for  Avaj'- 
side  shrines.  She  is  a  personality  with  a  very 
human  and  approachable  heart  to  all  fishermen; 
and  every  little  boat  dancing  in  and  out  of  Baie 
de  Chaleur  feels  the  eye  of  Ste.  Anne  upon  her. 
La  Protectrice  de  Pecheurs!  Every  fisherman 
carries  a  little  figure  of  the  saintly  woman  whose 
specialty  is  navigation,  fishing,  storms,  boats, 
la  morue,  and  a  thousand-and-one  angles  of  his 
life. 

"Therefore,  where  the  abrupt  Laurentians 
fling  their  beetling  brows  to  the  wild  gales  and 
dun  sea-fog,  there  on  la  montagne  at  Perce,  at 
the  very  top  as  if  to  see  well  the  little  boats, 
balanced  in  calm  majesty  on  the  quarterdeck  of 
the  continent  is  a  life  size  figure  of  the  Saint. 

"Many  a  time,  lingering  after  the  long,  steep 
climb,  under  the  shadoAV  of  this  figure-of-the- 
ages,  looking  down  upon  the  weathered  arms  of 
the  cross  upon  the  headland,  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  force  of  allegory  brought  into  being  by 
these  two  figures  in  juxtaposition.  Out  of  the 
heart  of  one,  protective,  evolve  the  protecting 
arms  of  the  other.  Yet  there  was  no  motif 
nor  thought  of  this  behind  the  erecting  of 
these  two  figures.  The  cross  is  simply  the  cross 
of  the  Reeollet  Fathers  and  pioneer  missionaries, 
renewed  continually  through  the  centuries  when- 
ever age  and  decay  or  some  sudden  storm 
made  a  new  one  necessary.  Bonne  Ste.  Anne  sur 
la  Montagne  was  set  up  by  the  local  fishermen 
of  a  generation  ago."  —  Dr.  Edward  Booth,  in 
Canadian  Motorist. 


A  handfuij  of  patience  is  worth  a  busheiv  of  brains. 
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A  MESSAGE  FOR  MISSION  SUNDAY 

Following  is  the  message  delivered  to  Catholics  throughout  the  world  hy  His 
Excellency,  Most  Reverend  Celso  Costantini,  D.D.,  President  of  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Pro- 
paganda, Vatican  City. 

MALEDICIMUR  ET  BENEDICIMUS  (1  Cor.  4,  12) 
(We  are  reviled  and  we  hless) 


THE  missionary  apostolate  proceeds  with  an 
accelei'ated  and  vigorous  rhythm  in  Africa 
and  it  gathers  in  an  ever-increasing  harvest. 
EveryAvhere  works  of  charity  and  education 
flourish  especially  seminaries  where  native  priests 
are  prepared,  the  foundation  of  a  most  promis- 
ing future. 

In  India  the  Christian  apostolate  is  also  win- 
ning the  laurels  of  a  most  cherished  fruit  which 
has  been  maturing  for  a  long  time  as  foreign  mis- 
sions are  transferred  to  the  native  Church. 
Foreign  missionaries  are  remaining  in  their  posts 
in  order  to  assist  the  Indian  bishops.  This  is  a 
marvelous  success  in  which,  as  St.  John  says,  "the 
sower  and  the  reaper  may  rejoice  together"  (John 
4,  36),  the  sower  and  the  reaper,  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary and  the  native  priests,  participate  in  the 
same  joys. 

In  some  regions  of  the  Far  East,  however,  the 
missionary  Church  suffers  and  bleeds  as  did  the 
Church  of  the  Catacombs.  A  cry  of  pain  rises  from 
those  devastated  fields,  a  cry  of  faith  and  a  beg- 
ging for  spiritual  and  material  assistance.  It  is 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  that  suffers;  and  if 
one  member  is  wounded  all  the  others  feel  it. 

This  is  a  moment  in  which,  moTe  than  ever,  we 
ought  to  have  a  living  spirit  of  Christian  soli- 
darity and  come  to  the  aid  of  our  heroic  evangel- 
ical messengers  with  prayer,  alms  and  by  becom- 
ing members  of  the  Association  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith. 

We  are  reviled  and  we  hless  (1  Cor.  4,  12).  We 
exult  in  tribulations  (Rom.  5,  3)  said  St.  Paul; 
and  these  great  words  are  lived  today  by  our  ad- 
mirable missionaries :  we  are  reviled,  hut  we  hless; 
trihulatiom  are  our  glory. 

1  would  ask  you  to  listen  to  these  words  of  an 
aged  bishop :  "We  do  not  know  what  will  be  our 
lot  or  that  of  our  undertakings.  We  are  in  the 
hands  of  God.  I  confess  that  the  hope  of  martyr- 
dom smiles  upon  many.  If  that  grace  is  reserved 
for  me,  I  promise  to  pray  in  heaven  for  all  of  you, 
directors  and  benefactors  of  the  Pontifical  Mis- 
sionary Associations." 

And  here  are  the  words  of  another  bishop :  "Up 
to  the  present,  one  part  of  our  diocese  was  suf- 
ficiently free.  Now  it  has  fallen  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  May  Divine  Providence  be  merciful 
toward  my  suffering  children  for  the  sufferings 


of  missionaries  and  of  Christians !  God  is  our  good 
Father  and,  in  spite  of  everything,  that  wliieh  we 
suffer  for  His  sake  cannot  be  without  its  reward. 
May  our  Lord  be  praised  always.  The  priests,  eon- 
fined  from  the  beginning  to  their  residences  could 
no  longer  have  contact  with  the  faithful  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry;  later  they  were  driven 
from  the  residences,  thrown  in  dire  prisons  and 
finally  driven  from  their  mission  territories. 
Some  died  as  a  result  of  prison  hardships;  a  na- 
tive priest  died  a  courageous  mai'tyT's  death  amid 
atrocious  torture.  Out  seminarians  have  been  dis- 
persed but  they  have  all  resisted  wonderfully 
against  attempts  to  make  them  apostatize. 

"A  small  number  of  native  priests,  in  secret, 
can  still  perform  a  bit  of  their  ministry.  Of  forty 
residences  six  were  burned  and  almost  completely 
destroyed  and  thirty-one  were  so  sacked  and  pil- 
laged that  only  their  walls  remain.  Everything 
that  belonged  to  the  Church  was  stolen.  Books 
and  records  have  disappeared.  Refugees  live  in 
extreme  misery.  We  confide  in  God  and  in  the 
help  of  our  more  fortunate  brothers.  We  shall 
not  cease  to  beg  in  our  prayers  and  fasts  that  this 
storm  will  pass  so  that  we  can  take  up  our  work 
again  and  restore  these  great  ruins." 

Another  bishop  writes:  "All  of  us,  priests  and 
Sisters,  will  remain  at  our  posts  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  because  this  is  the  will  of  the  Holy  See 
and  hence  the  will  of  God. 

"Nearly  all  of  the  diocese  is  in  the  hands  of 
enemies  who  rob  everything  that  the  people  pos- 
sess. Eight  of  our  priests  are  in  occupied  terri- 
tory and  they  are  encountering  many  difficul- 
ties. A  very  fine  young  native  priest,  while  giv- 
ing a  mission  some  weeks  ago  in  enemy  territory, 
was  torn  from  the  altar  just  before  the  Conse- 
cration of  his  Mass,  brought  to  command  head- 
quaa'ters  and  accused  of  treason.  He  defended 
himself  well  and  was  finally  released. 

"We  ask  priests,  Sisters  and  students  of  Rome 
to  pray  for  us !" 

I  have  quoted  the  living  words  of  three  bis- 
hops ;  it  would  be  too  long  were  I  to  give  you  the 
tremendous  descriptions  that  come  to  Propa- 
ganda :  devastations,  flights,  deportations,  dis- 
persions of  seminarians,  breaking  up  of  Chi'is- 
Oontinued  on  page  16 
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"BY  THEIR  FRUITS " 

Our  Sisters  engaged  in  Religious  Correspon- 
dence Work  spend  many  hours  at  the  laborious 
work  of  correcting  lessons,  filing,  composing 
tests,  sending  out  suitable  literature,  etc.  In- 
cidents like  the  following  bring  joy  to  their 
hearts  and  lend  colour  and  encouragement  to  a 
work  that  might  easily  grow  monotonous  and 
hximdrum  without  the  occasional  unexpected 
evidence  of  fruitful  results. 

A  Redemptorist  missionary  tells  us  that  dur- 
ing a  recent  mission  he  was  preaching  in  rural 
Saskatchewan  he  went  with  the  pastor  one  night 
to  visit  a  family  who  lived  seventeen  miles  from 
the  Church.  The  roads  were  bad,  but  they  fin- 
ally drew  up  in  front  of  the  little  home.  They 
were  graciously  received  by  the  husband  and 
wife,  but  as  they  talked  together  Father's  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  two  children  who  were 
sitting  by  the  window  busily  engaged  with  some 
papers.  He  went  over  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
and  found  the  youngsters  were  studying  lessons 
in  religion  sent  to  them  by  the  Sisters  of  Service 
in  Regina.  Upon  questioning  these  children  he 
found  they  knew  their  lessons  well  and  were 
able  to  answer  him  as  accurately  as  any  child 
attending  a  Catholic  School.  This  was  the  first 
time  Father  had  seen  these  lessons  and  he  was 
very  favourably  impressed  with  the  evident  good 
results  obtained  by  correspondence  courses  in 
religion. 

Recently  we  had  a  visit  from  a  professor  at 
St.  Augustine's  Seminary  and  he  told  us  that 
during  the  previous  summer  he  had  replaced  a 
Western  pastor  for  two  months.  During  that 
time  he  had  visited  many  of  the  rural  homes  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  children,  although 
so  far  from  Catholic  church  or  school ,  knew 
their  catechism.  On  asking  how  they  happened 
to  be  so  well  instructed,  he  was  told  they  were 
receiving  lessons  by  correspondence  from  the 
Sisters  of  Service. 

Recently  we  received  a  letter  from  a  seminarian 
who  is  now  active  in  S.O.S.  Stamp  Club  work.  He 
wrote  in  part: 

"I  am  enclosing  the  monthly  collection  from 
the  students  and  I  know  this  will  be  some  help 
in  financing  your  great  project  of  instructing 
those  children  who  otherwise  would  receive  very 
little  religious  knowledge.  As  I  have  lived  all  my 
life  in  the  West  (Saskatchewan)  and  have  re- 
ceived catechetical  insitructions  through  the  mail 
from  the  Sisters  of  Service  for  several  years  prior 
to  High  School,  I  know  how  appreciative  the 
people  are  of  your  great  work." 


Kind  looks,  kind  words,  kind  acts,  and  warm 
handshakes— these  are  a  secondary  means  of  grace 
when  men  are  in  trouble  and  fighting  their  unseen 
battles. 
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tian  communities,  rapine,  murders  and  deaths 
from  hardships. 

Although  the  flesh  is  weak  the  spirit  is  willing. 
In  the  darkness  of  this  fierce  and  vast  persecu- 
tion the  light  of  the  spirit  shines  forth.  Not  a 
word  of  hate  or  discouragement  has  come  to  Pro- 
paganda, there  are  only  words  of  deep  pity.  WE 
ARB  REVILED  AND  WE  BLESS. 

At  Propaganda  we  are  in  continual  contact  not 
only  with  natural  but  also  with  supernatural 
things. 

The  Church  suffers  and  prays,  hopes  and  re- 
sists. A  native  bishop,  in  order  to  be  able  to  re- 
main with  his  people  made  himself  a  peddler  of 
tufu  (a  kind  of  cheese  made  of  soya) ;  others  take 
up  ordinary  occupations,  one  is  a  roving  photo- 
grapher and  another  a  barber.  At  night  they  col- 
lect the  people  in  some  secluded  place  and  ad- 
minister the  Sacraments  to  them. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII  whose  heart  beats 
in  loving  sympathy  with  the  missionary  church 
has  given  special  indults  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  days  of  the  cata- 
combs are  being  relived  exactly. 

It  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  echo  the  petitions 
of  our  missionaries.  They  have  never  deserved 
our  aid  more  than  they  do  today.  I  turn  to  the 
Missionary  Union  of  the  Clergy  and  in  the  name 
of  Propaganda  reverently  salute  the  bishops,  the 
directors  of  Pontifical  Mission  Aid  Associations 
and  priests,  the  providential  supporters  of  the 
works  of  missionary  cooperation.  In  the  name  of 
all  of  our  missionaries  I  direct  to  them  and  to  all 
Christians  heartfelt  thanks  for  tlieir  inexhaus- 
tible charit}'  in  prayer  and  alms. 


It  i.s  not  a  rare  occurrence  among  intimate 
friends,  that  their  friendship  is  strengthened  when 
one  has  displeased  the  other,  but  has  afterwards 
humbled  himself  and  asked  pardon.  Do  likewise : 
Let  your  sins  serve  to  bind  you  more  closelj'  in  love 

to  your  God.  St.  Alphonsus 

*  *  * 

Only  the  saints  enter  Heaven  and  no  one  can  be 
a  saint  unless  he  or  she  is  as  enthusiastic  as  an 
artist  about  his  or  her  work ;  a  man  cannot  be  a 
saint  unless  he  takes  pains,  unless  he  suffers,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  as  a  sculptor  does  in 
time,  energy  and  pains.  We  must  put  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  much  sacrifice  and  violence  to 
self  and  so  achieve  our  masterpiece. 

Robert  Mark,  C.SS.R. 

•  «  « 

Let  us  correct  the  habit  of  believing  in  men. 
and  of  placing  our  hopes  in  them;  let  us  not 
correct  ourselves  of  loving  them. 


THE  DWARF  SEES  FARTHER  THAN  THE  GIANT,  WHEN  HE  IS  MOUNTED  ON  THE  GL'VNT'S  SHOn>DERS. 


